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Wi tHn these few years, many volumes of memoirs rela- 

tive to the French Revolution have appeared, which 
furnish invaluable documents to the future historian, and in 
the mean time supply most interesting themes to the curiosity 
of the age. Many of them have preserved facts illustrative 
of those times of horror and of blood, which might not 
otherwise have seen the light; and most of them may be 
safely consulted as authentic depositaries of those concealed 
movements and private intrigues, which have so efficient an 
influence in all political changes. ‘Thus the memoirs of Bar- 
baroux have disclosed much of the secret history of the tenth 
of August; and those of Camille Desmoulins, published 
with the title of * Secret History of the Revolution,” have 
removed the veil from the more hidden machinery and the 
less avowed motives, which produced that most tremendous 
of popular convulsions. The interesting and well-known 
narrative of the transactions in the Temple, by Clery, is also 
a touching but faithful picture of the captivity of Louis XVI. 
and his family. ‘To these and other important documents, 
we may now add the Memoirs of Madame Campan, whose 
character must induce her readers to confide in the generality 
of her relations. They may, indeed, draw their own conclu- 
sions from them, accerding to their own mode of reasoning or 
habits of feeling: but the tone, the manner, the spirit, all in 
short that goes by the name of internal evidence, bear testi- 
mony to their authenticity. 

Although various interesting memoirs of the unfortunate 
Queen of France have been published, none, we think, ex- 
hibit a clearer mirror of her character and dispositions than 
we have now before us, because none shew her more as she 
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was, in the privacies of social life, and disencumbered of 
the pomp and formality of greatness. The work contains 
also curious particulars relative to the court of Louis XV., as 
well as thatof Louis XVI. To enable our readers to estimate 
the degree of confidence due to Madame Campan, it is fitting 
that we should give a short account of her; and this we have 
abridged, with considerable trouble, from the biographical 
notice prefixed to her Memoirs by the French editor: who 
has by no means performed his task with the compendious 
brevity, that is so essentially requisite for that part of a 
book which is merely preliminary. 

Henriette Genet, afterward Madame Caimpan, the daughter 
of a gentleman who had filled some official situation under 
the Duke de Choiseul, was born in the year 1752. Her 
education was anxiously superirtended by her father, who 
was competent to the task; and, in addition to the usual 
accomplishments of her sex, she made considerable progress 
both in Italian and English literature. It was also her good 
fortune, under this excellent parent, to acquire the rare talent 
of fine elocution: which, through the interest of several 
ladies of high rank, procured her, while yet very young, the 
place of reading companion to the daughters of Louis XV. 
She was then but fifteen; and her father felt some regret in 
committing her, at so early an age, to the malice of courtiers. 
When, dressed for the first time in the costume of the court, 
she went to take leave of him in his closet, the tears fell from 
his eyes, and mingled with the joy which his features ex- 
pressed at her promotion. He summed up all the advan- 
tages which she possessed, to guard her the more against the 
inquietudes which they would not fail to draw down on her. 
‘* ‘The Princesses,” said he, ‘ will be delighted with your 
talents, and the great have the art of praising gracefully, but 
always to excess. As often, however, as you receive these 
flattering testimonies, you will have the more enemies. I warn 
you, my daughter, of the risks that are incidental to your 
new condition; and J declare to you that, on this very day, 
when you appear in ecstacy with your good fortune, if I could 
have established you in any other situation, I would not have 
delivered you to the torments and dangers of a court.” 

This situation, however, proved to have few charms for 
Mademoiselle Genet ; the court of the Princesses being grave, 
formal, and sombre. ‘The eldest, Madame Adelaide, lived 
entirely by herself, Madame Sophie was proud, and Madame 
Louise was a devotee, but Madame Victoire won her heart. 
She had once been handsome, and her conversation was 


gentle, easy, and unaffected. ‘The young Genet passed whole 
days 
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days with this princess in her apartment, where Louis XV, 
frequently visited them. That king, she says, had a distin- 
guished appearance, and graceful demeanor: but even in these 
volumes we have evidence that he has left a reputation which 
has been deservedly stigmatized by posterity. Credulous, 
saturnine, and melancholy, — dignified at his court, but 
wavering and irresolute in council, —and governed by a 
common prostitute, —he fled to intemperance and intrigue as g 
refuge from care. About this time, the marriage of the 
Dauphin with the Arch-duchess Marie Antoinette, of Austria, 
had been negotiated; an alliance projected by the Duc de 
Choiseul before his disgrace, and which that minister con- 
ceived to be a master-stroke of policy. These ill-fated nup- 
tials, of which the daughter of Maria Theresa was destined 
to be the victim, were celebrated in May, 1770; and shortly 
afterward the writer of these Memoirs was placed near her 
person, and honored with her confidence. No other mem- 
ber of the royal family but the Dauphin being married, the 
Dauphiness had at first little society except that of the Prin- 
cesses; and it was in the apartments of Madame Victoire 
that she was struck with the beauty and the talents of Made- 
moiselle Genet, who frequently accompanied her on the harp 
or the piano, to the airs of Gretry. 

Such patronage soon led to her establishment in life; and 
not long afterward she became the wife of M.Campan, a 
widower, whose father was private secretary to the queen, 
Louis XV. settled on her 5000 livres per annum by way of 
dowry; and she was placed in the household of the Dau- 
phiness as woman of the chamber, but continued her duties 
as reader to the Princesses. For the space of twenty years, 
from the marriage of Marie Antoinette down to the fatal attack 
of the 10th of August, 1792, Madame Campan never quitted 
her benefactress; and from this period her life was singularly 
eventful. Her fidelity to her mistress necessarily exposed 
her to danger, but it remained unshaken. She threw herself 
at the feet of Petion to implore the melancholy privilege 
of sharing the captivity of the Queen; and, although this 
favor was denied her, she expected every moment to ex- 
perience the same fate. Denounced and actually pursued 
by Robespierre, who had discovered that she was the depo- 
sitary of several important papers, confided to her care by 
the King and the Queen, she at last found a place of con- 
cealment at Coubertin. Her sister, Madame Auguié, de- 
stroyed herself on the very day on which she was arrested, 
hoping by that dreadful act of despair to preserve the remains 
of her fortune to her children: but, had she deferred her 
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fatal purpose only a few hours, she would have been saved, 
for the car on which Robespierre was conducted to the scaf- 
fold actually stopped the hearse of Madame Auguié. The 
fall of that execrable tyrant delivered Madame Campan from 
the terrors of the guillotine. 

In her retreat at Coubertin she had superintended the 
education of her nieces, daughters of her ill-fated sister, one 
of whom became afterward the wife of Marshal Ney. She 
had now to support an aged mother, a sick husband, a son 
nine years old, and another part of her family. She tells us 
herself that she had at this time only an assignat of 500 
francs, and that she had made herself responsible for 30,000 
francs to discharge the debts of her husband. She therefore 
projected a school, and selected St. Germain for her residence. 
She could not afford to print her prospectus, and was obliged 
to write a hundred copies of her plan with her own hand. 
At the end of a year, she had sixty pupils, and soon afterward 
a hundred. Indeed, the reputation of the institution, and 
its profits, increased every day: for a school, directed by a 
lady who had the tone, the air, the habits, and the convers- 
ation of the best society, was sure to be munificently patron- 
ized. Before the marriage of Madame de Beauharnais with 
Bonaparte, she placed her daughter Hortense under the care 
of Madame Campan; and when he returned from Italy, that 
victorious General, (as he then was,) being much satisfied with 
the progress of his daughter-in-law, invited her to Malmaison, 
and attended the performance of Racine’s Esther, which had 
been undertaken by the young ladies. After the battle of 
Austerlitz, an asylum for the sisters, daughters, and nieces 
of those who were decorated with the Cross of Honor was 
established at Ecouen, and it was placed under the super- 
intendence of Madame Campan. ‘The important duties of 
this responsible charge she fulfilled with the greatest talent 
and assiduity; and, when Bonaparte visited the establish- 
ment, the order and regularity of the house, and the appear- 
ance of the children, extorted from him his usual eulogium, 
Tout est bien. * 





* The establishment of Madame Campan is stated to have been 
the subject of conversation between Napoleon and his co-exiles 
at St. Helena, in the Journal of Count las Cases, vol. ii. part li. 
p- 316.: where a curious anecdote occurs of his having placed 
there also Mademoiselle Stephanie Beauharnais, afterward Princess 
of Baden, and of the care and interest which he took respecting 
this young relative of Josephine. Napoleon seemed to have a 
good opinion of Madame Campan, as we shall farther see in the 
progress of this article. 
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By a strange fatality, the restoration of the Bourbons was 
the termination of Madame Campan’s prosperity. The school 
at Ecouen was suppressed; the most absurd but malicious 
calumnies were circulated against her; and she retired to 
Mantes, to wear out the remnant of an existence embittered 
by sorrow, enfeebled by age, and suffering under acute and 
incurable disease: finding, however, some distraction from the 
melancholy with which the sad vicissitudes of her life had 
tinged her feelings, in preparing and revising these Memoirs. 
She died at Mantes, 16th March, 1822. 

We repeat, then, that Madame C. is apparently a credible 
witness respecting all that she saw and knew: but a grcat 
many things happened which she did not see and could not 
know; and she often attempts to explain and account for 
events which were beyond her powers of comprehension and 
developement. We must add that it is unavoidable to observe 
with what naiveté so respectable a woman can relate circum- 
stances of indelicacy, which in this country no such female 
would commit to paper, or acknowlege to have read. She 
tells us more than once (vol.i. pp. 85. 181. and 188.) that 
Louis XVI. lived many years with his queen in a state of 
such total indifference to her that she was “ a wife and no 
wife,” but that at length Marie Antoinette informed her 
(Mad. C.) that * she was really Queen of France, and hoped 
soon to have children.’ Besides this, however, in her mis- 
cellaneous Recollections, Sketches, &c. at the end of vol. i. 
she gives an anecdote of Louis XV. (p. 407.) which is still 
more plainly indecent; and in pages 443—446. other stories 
of that monarch’s amours are yet worse,—but they are added _—- 
by the editor. wae 

At the beginning of the first volume we meet with one or 
two anecdotes of Louis XV., and an amusing sketch of the 


court at the period when Madame Campan first obtained her 
situation at Versailles. 


‘ Marie Leckzinska, (wife of Louis XV.) was just dead; the 

death of the Dauphin had preceded hers by three years; the 
Jesuits were suppressed, and piety was to be found at court only 
in the apartments of the Princesses. The Duke de Choiseul was 
in power. . 
_ * The King thought of nothing but the pleasures of the chase ; 
it might have been imagined that the courtiers indulged them- 
selves in epigrammatizing, by hearing them say seriously on those 
days when the King did not hunt, the King does nothing to-day. 

* Little journies were also affairs of great importance with the 
King. On the first day of the year, he noted down in his alma- 
nack the days of departure for Compiegne, for Fontainebleau, 
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Choisy, &c. The weightiest matters, the most serious events, 
never deranged this distribution of his time. | 

‘ Etiquette still existed at court with all the severity it had ac- 
quired under Louis XIV.; dignity alone was wanting. As to 
gaiety, it was out of the question: Versailles was no longer a 
rallying point to display the wit and grace of Frenchmen. The 
focus of sense and intelligence was Paris. 

‘ Since the death of the Marchioness de Pompadour, the King 
had had no avowed mistress ; he contented himself with the plea- 
sures presented to him by his little seraglio of the Parc-au-Certs. 
It is well known that the monarch found the separation of Louis 
de Bourbon from the King of France the most animating feature 
of his royal existence. ‘‘ They would have it so; they thought it 
for the best ;’ was his way of expressing himself when the mea- 
sures of his ministers were unsuccessful. The King delighted to 
manage the most disgraceful points of his private expences him- 
self; he one day sold to a head clerk in the war-department a 
house in which one of his mistresses had lodged; the contract 
ran in the name of Louis de Bourbon; and the purchaser himself 
took in a bag the price of the house in gold, to the King in his 
private closet. 

‘ Louis XV. saw very little of his family ; he came every morn- 
ing by a private staircase into the apartment of Madame Adelaide. 
He often brought and drank there coffee that he had made him- 
self. Madame Adelaide pulled a bell, which apprized Madam 
Victoire of the King’s visit; Madame Victoire, on rising to go to 
her sister’s apartment, rang for Madame Sophie, who in her turn 
rang for Madame Louise. The apartments of the Princesses were 
of very large dimensions. Madame Louise occupied the farthest 
room. This latter lady was deformed and very short; the poor 
Princess used to run with all her might to join the daily meeting, 
but having a number of rooms to cross, she frequently, in spite of 
her haste, had only just time to embrace her father, before he set 
out for the chase. 

‘ Every evening at six, the ladies interrupted my reading to 
them, to accompany the Princes to Louis XV.; this visit was 
called the King’s dedbotter *, and was marked by a kind of etiquette. 
The Princesses put on an enormous hoop, which set out a petti- 
coat ornamented with gold or embroidery; they fastened a long 
train round their waists, and concealed the undress of the rest of 
their clothing, by a long cloak of black taffety which enveloped 
them up to the chin. The gentlemen-ushers, the ladies in waiting, 
the pages, the esquires, and the ushers bearing large flambeaux, 
accompanied them to the King. In a moment the whole 
palace, generally so still, was in motion; the King kissed each 
Princess on the forehead, and the visit was so short, that the read- 
ing which it interrupted was frequently resumed at the end of a 
quarter of an hour: the Princesses returned to their apartments, 
and untied the strings of their petticoats and trains ; they resumed 
their tapestry, and I my book.’ 
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‘ * Debotter, meaning the time of unbooting. — Tr.’ 
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In the Recollections, &c. p. 415., we have an illustration of 
the political character of this monarch. 


‘ Weak as Louis XV. was, the parliaments would never have ob- 
tained his consent to the convocation of the States-general. I 
heard an anecdote on this subject from two officers attached to 
that Prince’s household. It was at the period when the remon- 
strances of the parliaments, and the refusals to register the decrees 
for levying taxes, produced alarm with respect to the state of 
the finances. This became the subject of conversation one even- 
ing at the coucher of Louis XV.: ‘‘ You will see, Sire,” said a 
courtier, whose office placed him in close communication with the 
King, ‘‘ that all this will make it absolutely necessary to assemble 
the States-general.”” The King, roused by this speech from the 
habitual apathy of his character, seized the courtier by the arm, 
and said to him, in a passion, — ‘“ Never repeat those words: I 
am not sanguinary; but had I a brother, and he were to dare to give 
me such advice, I would sacrifice him, within twenty-four hours, 
to the duration of the monarchy, and the tranquillity of th 
kingdom.” ’ +. 


It is lamentable to think that, amid all the luxury and 
elegance of the court, the daughters of the King had re- 
ceived scarcely that ordinary degree of education which, in 
our own country, almost every tradesman now confers on his 
children. ‘They had been simple penstonnaires in a convent, 
24 leagues from Versailles. At twelve years of age, Madame 
Louise did not know her letters, and she could not read with 
fluency till she returned to Versailles ; and poor Victoire was 
subject to fits of terror for her whole life, which originated 
in her having been frightened at the Abbaye de Fonterrault, 
by being sent to repeat her prayers in the vault where the 
nuns were buried. The Dauphin (afterward Louis XVI.) 
was in some sort their tutor, and they owed to his care the 
little instruction which they afterward obtained. Sophie was 
very ugly, walked in great haste, and was silent and sullen. 
Sometimes, indeed, she was affable and communicative; as 
when a thunder-storm occurred, of which she had a great 
dread: she would then speak to every body, and a flash of 
lightning made her grasp the hand of the first person whom she 
met: but, when the storm was over, her ill-humour returned, 
which lasted till another clap of thunder renewed her alarms 
and her affability. —- They, if such there be, who have sighed 
for the splendors of a royal station, would do well to revolve 
in their minds the present author’s description of the gloom 
and monotony, the heavy solitude and mechanical routine, of 
the lives of these ladies. If, says she, the Princesses had 
not imposed on themselves a variety of employments, they 
would have been quite wretched. ‘They loved walking, but 
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could walk only in the public gardens of Versailles: they had 
a natural taste for flowers, but could cultivate them only on 
their windows. 

When Louis had become sated with his low amours, it was 
still necessary to supply him with another mistress; and his 
people soon found him one, who governed him with a sway as 
absolute as Madame de Pompadour. This was Madame du 
Barry. Having prevailed on a Viscount du Barry to espouse her, 
(a man of a low education, but connected with the old nobility, ) 
the conductors of this intrigue, hoping, through her ascend- 
ancy, to undermine the Duke de Choiseul, presented her at 
court. Habituated as they were to the scandalous enormities 
of the regency, and the open violation of every moral duty, the 
Parisians could scarcely observe without shame the humiliating 
spectacle of a common prostitute dispensing the favors of 
the crown. ‘The political object, however, succeeded, and 
Choiseul was its victim. ‘The devotees, who never forgave 
the destruction of the Jesuits, influenced the Princesses; the 
Dauphin was led away by the prejudices infused into him by 
his governor, the Duke de la Vauguyon ; a new ministry was 
formed, composed of the Duke D’Aiguillon, the Chancellor 
Maupeou, and the Abbé Terrai; and this was the posture 
of things at Versailles, when the young and beautiful Arch- 
duchess Marie Antoinette arrived at that court, at the ver 
point of time when the party, by whose means she was brought 
thither, was overthrown. 

Notwithstanding the talents of Maria Theresa, the educa- 
tion of her daughter had been neglected. She knew thoroughly, 
however, all that had been taught her; and the fault was in 
her masters. Metastasio, indeed, who taught her Italian, 
did his duty, and she spoke and translated that language with 
the greatest facility. She did not write French correctly, 
but talked it with ease. German she never attempted to 
Jearn. She was devotedly fond of music, but could not play 
well on any instrument; yet she read music at sight. She 
acquired this last talent in France; for, when she first arrived 
there, and La Garde was introduced to her as her music- 
master, she was ashamed of her own ignorance of the ele- 
ments of the art; and, having put off her lessons to an 
indefinite period, under pretence of requiring time to repose 
from the fatigues of her journey and the fétes and_ rejoicings 
of Versailles, she received, in the mean while, private lessons 
from the son of M. Campan for three months. ‘ The 
Dauphiness,” she observed, ‘‘ must take charge of the Arch- 
duchess’s reputation.” Three months of diligent application 
answered the purpose, and she astonished M. La Garde with 
her 
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her improvement. The Abbé de Vermond had been sent 
over to Vienna by Choiseul in the capacity of tutor to the 
future Dauphiness; and this man, vain and arrogant far 
beyond the measure of his abilities, retained a strong and 
frequently a pernicious influence over his royal mistress. 
Madame Campan imputes to his counsels that ill-timed and 
impolitic contempt, which was expressed by Marie Antoinette 
on her first arrival for the usages and etiquettes of the Bourbon 


or ff @ 


mation of an intellectual portrait of this ill-starred princess. 


‘ The Abbé de Vermond visited her daily, but took care to 
avoid the zmposing* tone of a governor; and would not, even as 
reader, recommend the study of history. I believe he never read 
a single volume of history in his life to his august+ pupil ; and, in 
truth, there never existed a princess who manifested a more marked ; 
aversion for all serious study.’ (Vol.i. p.'70.) 

‘ Marie Antoinette took but little pains to promote literature 
and the finearts. She had been rendered uncomfortable in conse- ' 
quence of her having ordered the performance of a piece intitled 
the ‘* Connetable de Bourbon,” which had been read in her closet, 
and she resolved never to hear another reading.’ (i. 147, 148.) é 

‘ The Queen had not that enlightened judgment, or even that . 
mere taste, which in princes is sufficient to enable them to develop 
and protect great talents. She had no taste for pictures, and con- 
fessed frankly that she saw no merit in any portrait, beyond the 
likeness. When she went to the Louvre, on the exhibition of , 


the pictures, she would run hastily over all the little imitative . 
subjects, and come out, as she acknowleged, without having once , 
raised her eyes to the grander compositions.” (i. 153.) . 


‘ In admitting, with that candour which I will never lose sight 
of, that the Queen gave no direct encouragement to any art but 
that of music, I should be wrong to pass over in silence the 
patronage conferred by her and the Princes, brothers of the King, 
on the art of printing. To Marie Antoinette we are indebted for 
a splendid quarto edition of the works of Metastasio; to Mon- 
sieur, the King’s brother, for a quarto Tasso, embellished with 
engravings after Cochin; and to the Count d’Artois for a small 
collection of select works, which is considered one of the chef- 
d'ceuvres of the celebrated Didot’s press.’ (i. 153, 154.) 


In the Journal at St. Helena, by Count las Cases, it is 
related that on one occasion the conversation turned towards 
the court of Versailles under Louis X VI., the Queen, Madame 





* We are disgusted and wearied by the constant transference 
of this word from the French language into ours, — and often with . 
great impropriety, as in this instance. 

t+ The preceding note is here again applicable, in part. 
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. Campan, &c.; when Napoleon observed that “ Louis XVI. 
would have been a perfect pattern in private life, but had 
been a wretched king ; and that the Queen would no doubt 

‘ have been, at all times, the ornament of every circle, but 

. that her levity, her inconsistencies, and want of capacity, had 

not a little contributed to promote and accelerate the catas- 

trophe.” (Vol. iii. part v. p.92.) Again, at another time; 

“‘ the Emperor retraced the portrait of the Queen by Madame 

Campan; who, he observed, having been her confidante, and 

having served her with zeal, affection, and fidelity, might be 

expected to have known a great deal about her, and deserved 
to be considered as good authority. Madame Campan, he 
said, had communicated to him many details of the private 
life of the Queen; and he related some particulars which he 
had derived from that source. — The Queen, according to 

: Madame C., was a fascinating woman, but destitute of talent; 

. she was better calculated to be a votary of pleasure than a 

participator in affairs of state. She possessed an excellent 

. heart, was parsimonious rather than extravagant, and by no 
means possessed strength of character equal to the trying 

circumstances in which she was placed.” (Vol. iii. part vi. 

* -p, 340.) 

~—~Ass to her personal appearance, our readers cannot have 
forgotten the rapture of Mr. Burke in his book on the French 
Revolution, respecting her beauty and fascinations. Let us 
now hear Madame Campan: 


2 


G-2. 


‘ She was then fifteen years of age, beaming with fresh- 
ness, and appeared to all eyes more than beautiful. Her walk 
partook at once of the noble character of the princesses of her 
house, and of the graces of the French; her eyes were mild — 
her smile lovely. When she went to chapel, as soon as she had 
taken the first few steps in the long gallery, she discerned, all the 
way to its extremity, those persons whom she ought to salute with 
the consideration due to-their rank; those on whom she should be- 
stow an inclination of the head; and, lastly, those who were to be 
satisfied with a smile, while they read in her eyes a feeling of be- 
nevolence, calculated to console them for not being entitled to 
honours. 

‘ Louis XV. was enchanted with the young Dauphiness ; and 
Madame du Barry ill-temperedly endeavoured to damp his enthu- 
siasm. Whenever Marie Antoinette was the topic, she pointed 
out the irregularity of her features; criticised the bon-mots 
quoted as hers ; and rallied the King upon his prepossession in her 
favour, Madame du Barry was affronted at not receiving from the 
Dauphiness those attentions to which she thought herself entitled : 
she did not conceal her vexation from the King; she was afraid 
that 
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that the grace and cheerfulness of the young Princess would make 
the domestic circle of the royal family more agreeable to the old 
sovereign, and that he would escape her chains; at the same time, 
hatred to the Choiseul party contributed powerfully to excite the 
enmity of the favourite. 

‘ It is known that the shameful elevation of Madame du Barry 
was the work of the anti-Choiseul party. The fall of that mini- 
ster took place in November, 1770, six months after his long in- 
fluence in the council had brought about the alliance with the 
house of Austria, and the arrival of Marie Antoinette at the court 
of France. The Princess, young, open, volatile, and inexperi- 
enced, found herself without any other guide than the Abbé 
de Vermond, in a court ruled by the enemy of the minister who 
had brought her there, and in the midst of people who hated 
Austria, and detested an alliance with the imperial house.’ 


Madame C. enumerates many traits which bespeak the 
native goodness of the young Dauphiness’s heart ; and when, 
some time after her marriage, she made her public entry into 
Paris, she was received with transports of joy. The Dau- 
phin, however, was naturally cold; or at least, through the 
artifices of her enemies, his conduct was for several years (as 
we have already stated) more than indifferent to the woman 
whom afterward he loved with the utmost affection; and so 
far did this coldness proceed that a divorce was currently 
reported. She*was much afflicted with this extraordinary 
conduct, but it is stated by Madame C. that not a murmur 
escaped her. A few tears, involuntarily shed, were the only 
indications that betrayed how she felt a neglect which scarcely 
any woman, in the zenith of her charms and the full bright- 
ness of her attractions, could pardon or forget. 

We may here insert the author’s portrait of Louis. 


+ * *« 


‘ The features of Louis XVI. were fine, though somewhat im- 
pressed with melancholy ; his walk was heavy and unmajestic ; his 
person greatly neglected ; his hair, whatever might be the skill of 
his hair-dresser, was soon in disorder, through his inattention to its 
neatness. His voice, without being harsh, possessed nothing agree- 
able; if he grew warm in speaking, he often got above his natural 
pitch, and uttered shrill sounds. The Abbé de Radonvilliers, his 
preceptor, a learned, mild, and amiable man, had given him, and 
Monsieur also, a taste for study. The King had continued to in- 
struct himself; he knew the English language perfectly. I have 
often heard him translate some of the most difficult passages 
in Milton’s poem: he was a skilful geographer, and was fond of 
drawing and colouring maps; he was perfectly well versed in his+ 
tory, but had not perhaps sufficiently studied the spirit of it. He 
relished dramatic beauties, and judged of them accurately. — 

* This prince combined with all his information every qualifica- 
tion of a good husband, a tender father, and an indulgent master ; 

and, 
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and, when we reckon up so many virtues, the years which have 
elapsed since the barbarities of the factious, and the misfortunes 
of France, seem too short to convince us that any degree of 
wickedness could have brought itself to the perpetration of so un- 
heard of an outrage, as his death exhibited. 

‘ Unfortunately the King shewed too much predilection for the 
mechanical arts; masonry and lockmaking so delighted him, 
that he admitted into his private apartment a common locksmith 
with whom he made keys and locks; and his hands, blackened by 
that sort of work, were often, in my presence, the subject of re- 
monstrances and even reproaches from the Queen, who would 
have chosen other amusements for the King.’ 


The petty gossipings of the court were soon let loose on 
the Dauphiness. She had not been as yet taught by adver- 
sity; and in the levity of youth she threw aside the ceremo- 
nies of Versailles, and accustomed those who were admitted 
to her society to a good-natured but imprudent condescension. 
Her minutest actions were watched and misinterpreted. The 
profligate Prince Cardinal de Rohan, then the ambassador at 
Vienna, was the echo there of the Parisian representations ; 
and from this period may be dated the displeasure and con- 
tempt which she ever afterward manifested for that ecclesiastic. 
Maria Theresa, alarmed at these reports, sent her private 
secretary, the Baron Neni, to watch her daughter, and to as- 
certain the opinions of the court and of Paris respecting her 
conduct. His statement undeceived the Empress, who instantly 
demanded the recall of Rohan ; a demand which, through the 

owerful influence of his family, was evasively answered. 

The chief society of the Dauphiness consisted of the brothers 
of her husband, and of his aunt Madame Adelaide; till the 
successive marriages of the Count de Provence and the Count 
d’ Artois with two Sardinian princesses increased that circle, 
by the addition of two agreeable individuals of her own age 
and sex. ‘These personages, and the Duchess de Polignac, 
constituted nearly the whole of her cd¢erie. They projected 
the innocent amusement of performing some of the most un- 
exceptionable of the French comedies. 


‘ The Dauphin was the only spectator; the three Princesses, 
the two brothers of the King, and Messrs. Campan, father and 
son, were the sole performers; but they made it of the utmost 
importance to keep this amusement as secret as an affair of state: 
they dreaded the censure of the King’s aunts; and they had no 
doubt that Louis XV. would forbid such pastimes if he knew of 
their existence. They selected a retired room which nobody had 
occasion to enter, for their performance. A kind of proscenium, 
which could be taken down, and shut up in a closet, formed the 
stage. The Count de Provence always knew his part so well as 
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to be quite at ease; the Count d’ Artois knew his tolerably well, and 
recited elegantly: the Princesses performed very indifferently. 
The Dauphiness acquitted herself in some characters with discri- 
mination and feeling. The chief pleasure of this amusement con- 
sisted in their having all the costumes elegant and accurate. The 
Dauphin entered into the = of the diversions of the young 
family, laughed heartily at the comic characters as they came on 
the scene, and from these amusements may be dated his discon- 
tinuance of the timid manner of his youth, and his taking pleasure 
in the society of the Dauphiness.’ 


An accidental intrusion shewed the danger of discovery, 
and the amusement was soon abandoned. 

During the reign of Louis XV., Marie Antoinette was the 
idol of admiration at Paris, and the good citizens thronged 
every Sunday to Versailles to delight their eyes with a sight of 
her. Among the courtiers, on the contrary, she had many 
enemies, and, after the disgrace of Choiseul, no friend power- 
ful enough to counteract their malice. That reign, however, 
approached its end; and on the 10th of May, 1774, this pro- 
fligate prince expired, miserably, amid all the loathsome hor- 
rors of the small-pox. The details of his death are interest- 
ing, and present a curious picture of the passions of the 
court, ill-concealed under a thousand thin disguises. 

M. de Maurepas was now placed at the head of the admi- 
nistration, and the decorum of the new court was exemplified 
in the exile of Madame du Barry to Pont-aux-Dames. 

Amid the rejoicings in honor of the young sovereigns, 
Madame Campan tells us, the malice of the anti-Austrian 
party was not inactive; and the most infamous libels against 
the Queen were circulated. If, however, she justly incurred 
ridicule or reproach, it was when she introduced the studied 
and inelegant taste for dress, which, after her example, was 
adopted in every circle. Her enormous feathers and the 
towering height of her coiffure became the prevailing fashion ; 
and we are gravely assured that the ladies could not find car- 
riages high enough for their head-dress, but were obliged to 
put their heads out of the windows, or even to keep a kneel- 
ing posture in them. ‘These fashions were as changeable as 
they were fantastic, and it became a general complaint that 
she would ruin every French woman. 

It is impossible not to feel compassion for beings who are 
compelled, by the formalities of rank, to the toil and servi- 
tude of so many ceremonious usages ; and consequently to pay 
the penalty of being the first persons in the kingdom, by 
being rendered more wretched than the lowest. Madame 
Campan thus introduces us to the Queen’s toilette : - 

‘ The 
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‘ The Princess’s toilette was a master-piece of etiquette ; ever 
thing done on the occasion was in a prescribed form. Both the 
dame d’honneur and the tire-woman usually attended and officiated, 
assisted by the principal lady in waiting, and two inferior attend- 
ants. The tire-woman put on the petticoat, and handed the gown 
to the Queen. The dame d’honneur poured out the water for her 
hands, and put on her body-linen. When a princess of the 
royal family happened to be present while the Queen was dressing, 
the dame d'honneur yielded to her the latter act of office, but still 
did not yield it directly to the princesses of the blood; in such a 
case, the dame d’honneur was accustomed to present the linen to 
the chief lady in waiting, who, in her turn, handed it to the princess 
of the blood. Each of these ladies observed these rules scrupu- 
lously, as affecting her rights. One winter’s day it happened that 
the Queen, who was entirely undressed, was just going to put on her 
body linen; I held it ready unfolded for her ; the dame d’honneur 
came in, slipped off her gloves, and took it. A rustling was heard 
at the door; it was opened: and in came the Duchess d’Orleans ; 
she took her gloves off, and came forward to take the garment; 
but as it would have been wrong in the dame d'honneur to hand it 
to her, she gave it to me, and I handed it to the Princess: a 
further noise — it was the Countess de Provence; the Duchess 
d’Orleans handed her the linen. All this while the Queen kept her 
arms crossed upon her bosom, and appeared to feel cold: Madame 
observed her uncomfortable situation, and merely laying down her 
handkerchief, without taking off her gloves, she put on the linen, 
and, in doing so, knocked the Queen’s cap off. The Queen 
laughed to conceal her impatience, but not until she had muttered 
several times: ‘* How disagreeable! how tiresome !”’’ 


Among the posthumous libels which have assailed the 
Queen’s memory, Madame Campan animadverts on the Me- 
moirs published by the Abbé Soulavie, and vindicates the 
chastity of her mistress from his aspersions; and we were 
pleased with this vindication, because it seems to repose on 
good authority. One or two anecdotes place her respect for 
delicacy in a strong point of view; and Madame Campan ex- 
presses her own pleasure in being able to bear testimony to two 
estimable qualities, which she says the Queen possessed in 4 
most eminent degree, — temperance and modesty. She ate 
in general nothing but roast or boiled fowl, and drank nothing 
but water. Her modesty also was excessive in all the details 
of her interior toilette; she bathed in a long gown of flannel 
buttoned up to the chin ; and, when she was assisted out of the 
bath, a cloth was held before her, so that none of the female 
attendants could see her. Yet the scene exhibited just above 
is not quite in harmony with this. 

Some details respecting the intimacy of the Queen with 
the Countess (afterward Duchess) de Polignac, and a highly 


partial account of that lady, are given by Madame C. 
* Her 
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‘ Her disposition was just what the Queen liked; she had 
merely natural talents, no presumption, no affectation of know- 
ledge. She was of the middling size; her complexion very fair, 
her eyebrows and hair dark brown, her teeth of dazzling 
whiteness, her smile enchanting, and her whole person beaming 
with grace. She disliked dress, and was seen almost always in an 
undress, remarkable only for its neatness and good taste; nothing 
upon her appeared placed with design, nor even with care. Ido 
not think I ever once saw diamonds about her, even at the highest 
pitch of her fortune, and when she enjoyed the rank of Duchess at 
court. I always thought that her sincere attachment for the 
Queen, as much as her love of simplicity, induced her to avoid ever 
thing that might raise a belief of her being a wealthy favourite, 
She had not one of the failings which usually accompany that title. 
She loved the persons who shared the Queen's affections, and was 
entirely free from jealousy. Marie Antoinette flattered herself, 
that the Countess Jules and the Princess de Lamballe would be 
her especial friends, and that she should possess a society formed 
after her own taste. ‘I will receive them in my closet, or at 
Trianon,” said she: ‘ I will enjoy the comforts of private life, 
which exist not for us, unless we have the resolution to secure 
them for ourselves.” My memory faithfully recalls to me all the 
charms which so pleasing an illusion held out to the Queen, in a 
scheme, whereof she fathomed neither the impossibility nor the 
dangers. The happiness she thought to secure was only destined 
to cause her vexation. All those courtiers who were not admitted 
into this intimacy became so many jealous and _ vindictive 
enemies.’ — ” mal 

‘ It is with reluctance that I enter very minutely on the defence , 
ef the Queen against two infamous accusations with which libel- 
lers have dared to swell their envenomed volumes. I mean the 
unworthy suspicions of too strong an attachment for the Count 
d’ Artois, and of the motives for the close friendship which sub- 
sisted between the Queen, the Princess de Lamballe, and the 
Duchess de Polignac. Ido not believe that the Count d’ Artois 
was, during the earlier years of his own youth, and that of the. 
Queen, so much smitten, as has been said, with the beauty and 
loveliness of his sister-in-law ; but I can affirm, that I always saw 
that Prince maintain the most respectful distance towards the 
Queen ; that she always spoke of him, of his good-nature and his 
cheerfulness, with that freedom which never attends any other than 
the purest sentiments, and that none of those about the Queen 
ever saw in the affection she manifested towards the Count d’Ar- ° 
tois more than that of a kind and tender sister for her youngest 
brother. As to the intimate connection between Marie Antoinette 
and the ladies I have named, it never had, nor could have, any . 
other motive than the very innocent wish to secure herself two 


- 


JSriends in the midst of a numerous court: and notwithstanding 


this intimacy, that tone of dignified respect, observed by persons - 


of the most exalted rank towards royal majesty, was never for- 1 
gotten.’ a 
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The Queen’s circle now consisted of Mesdames de Polignac, 
the Countesses d’Andlau and de Chalon, MM. de Polignac, 
de Guignes, de Coigny, d’Adhémar, de Besenval, de Vau- 
dreuil, de Guiche, the Prince de Ligne, and the Duke of 
Dorset, then ambassador from our court. ‘The favors heaped 
on the favorite indisposed many families against the Queen, 
and the salon of Madame de Polignac gave great offence to 
the unfavorable interpreters of her conduct. ‘The amusements 
of this little society were certainly frivolous, but they do not 
appear to have been reprehensible. The following incident, 
among many others, bespeaks the liability to suspicion and 
slander which is always * the curse of greatness.” 


‘ An event, very simple in itself, brought lamentable suspicions 
upon the conduct of the Queen. She was going out one evening 
with the Duchess de Luynes, lady of the palace: her carriage 
broke down at the entrance into Paris ; she was obliged to alight ; 
the Duchess led her into a shop, while a footman called a fiacre. 
As they were masked, if they had but known how to keep silence, 


the event would never have been known; but to ride in a fiacre is: 


an adventure so whimsical for a queen, that she had hardly entered 
the opera-house, when she could not help saying to some persons 
whom she met there: ‘* That I should be ina fracre ; 1s it not 
droll ?” 

‘ From that moment, all Paris was informed of the adventure of 
the fiacre: it was said that every thing connected with that night- 
adventure was mysterious; that the Queen had kept an assign- 
ation, in a private house, with a nobleman honoured by her 
kindness ; the Duke de Coigny was openly named. He was in- 
deed very well received at court, but equally so by the King and 
Queen. These suppositions of gallantry once set afloat, there 
were no longer any bounds to all the foolish conjectures of the 
gossips of the day, and still less to the calumnies circulated at 
Paris respecting the Queen: if, during the chase, or at cards, she 
spoke to Lord Edward Dillon, de Lambertye, or others, whose 
names I cannot at this moment bring to my recollection, they 
were so many favoured lovers. The people of Paris did not know 
that none of those young persons were admitted into the Queen’s 

rivate circle of friends, nor had even any claim to be introduced 
there; but the Queen went about Paris in disguise, and had made 
use of a fiacre; unfortunately, a single instance of levity gives 
room for the suspicion of others, and ill disposed persons do not 
hesitate to presume that which could not really take place. Kept 
at ease by the consciousness of innocence, and well knowing all 
about her must do justice to her private life, the Queen spoke of 
these false reports with contempt, contenting herself with the sup- 
position, that some vain folly in the young men above mentioned 
had given rise to them. She therefore left off speaking to them, 
or even looking atthem. Their vanity took the alarm at this, and 
the pleasure of revenge induced them either to say, or to leave 
others 
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others to think, that they were unfortunate enough to please no 
longer. Other young coxcombs, placing themselves near the pri- 
vate box, which the Queen occupied incognita, when she attended 
the public theatre at Versailles, had the presumption to imagine 
that they were noticed by her; and I have known such notions 
entertained, merely on account of the Queen’s requesting one of 
those gentlemen to enquire behind the scenes, whether it would 
be long before the commencement of the second piece.’ 


It must be admitted, however, that the Queen was often 
indiscreet, and Madame Campan acknowleges this particularly 
with respect to her evening promenades at Versailles ; adding 
that her ‘ advice was useless.’ (P.192. 194.) To instances 
of imprudence should be added these masked excursions, and 
her perseverance in attending late night-parties; though the 
early habits and inflexible rules of her husband were strongly 
opposed to such dissipation. He went to bed always punc- 
tually at eleven o’clock ; and that his rest might not be dis- 
turbed by the Queen’s return at different hours of the night, ; 
he adopted the plan of sleeping in a separate apartment, which ) 
he had never before done. (See p. 159.) te see 

The private parties of the Queen, and the selectness of the 
society which found admission into them, continued to give 
great offence ; and the most odious libels, full of the grossest 
ribaldry, were circulated against her. ‘The King consulted 
M. de Maurepas, intimating his apprehensions of the danger 
gathering over his consort: but that old minister, whose cold 
and crafty character has been so well drawn by Marmontel, 
advised him to let her Majesty pursue her own course; sug- 
gesting that she had talents, and might apply them to public 
affairs; and that, to prevent such an interference, it was eli- 
gible that she should acquire a fondness for levity and pleasure. 
M. Maurepas, however, calculated erroneously, for several 
important changes were effected by her means. M. de Ca- 
lonne’s promotion was owing to the influence of the Duchess 
de Polignac with the Queen: but the latter, in her heart, dis- 
approved the nomination, always distrusted his measures, and 
rarely or never saw him; while public rumour was occupied in 
describing her and her supposed favorite as revelling at will in 
the treasures of the Comptroller-general. 

We must not omit what Mad. Campan has told us relative to 
Beaumarchais, and his ** Marriage of Figaro.” Such was the 
reputation which this author had derived from’ ** The Barber 
of Seville,” that from that moment he seems to have cherished 
the ambition of giving an intellectual impulse to the capital 
by a species of drama, holding out to popular derision’ the 
most sacred maxims of virtue and of morals. ‘The police of 
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course forbade a piece of that description to be acted, but this 
circumstance excited the more curiosity concerning it. The 
Baron de Breteuil and the Polignacs were avowedly its 
patrons: but the King, who was induced by the most pressing 
solicitations to hear it read, finally decided against its ap- 
pearance. The author, however, eventually triumphed in the 
success of his play, and Madame Campan ascribes great 
influence to it in exciting the popular feelings which afterward 
produced such excesses. 


- *- “In speaking of different measures of state, some of which 


are regarded by Madame Campan as preparatory of the Re- 
volution, she particularly refers to the regulations adopted in 
the army and the church. With respect to the first, she 
mentions the King’s edict, which ‘declared all officers not 
noble by four generations incapable of filling the rank of 
captain, and denied all military rank to those who were not 
gentlemen, excepting sons of the Chevaliers de St. Louis,’ 
As to the church, also, it was a ‘ decision of the court that 
all ecclesiastical benefices, from the humblest priory up to the 
richest abbey, should in future be appendages to nobility.’ 
Madame C. justly remarks on the effects which such regula- 
tions must produce on the minds and fortunes of persons in 
the middle ranks of life, and exclaims; ‘ Can we be astonished 
at the part shortly afterward taken by the deputies of the ¢hird 
estate, when called to the States-general ? — The folly and 
mischief of such conduct scarcely require a word; yet a hint 
on the subject is not altogether without its application in our 
own country. 

An anecdote respecting that equivocal being, the Chevalier 
or Chevaliere d’Eon, occurs ‘at p. 187., which would at one 
time have been curious: but, since the ascertainment of his 
real sex, and his death, all interest about him seems to have 
also expired. 

Of the great Dr. Franklin we have likewise some particu- 
lars. At p. 229., he'is erroneously called a physician ; and in 
the next page we have an anecdote of the King making a 
present to the Countess Diana de Polignac, who was an en- 
thusiast in the American cause, of a vase de nuit with a portrait 
of the Doctor at the bottom. In the supplementary papers, 
p. 372., are extracts from another work relative to Franklin and 
his coadjutor Silas Deane: to the latter of whom is attri- 
buted the credit of having fixed the wavering policy of 
France in their favor, by boldly telling the Minister of the 
Marine ‘ that unless within forty-eight hours he made up his 


mind to get the treaty of alliance between France and North . 


America signed, he (Deane) would negotiate with — 
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for a reconciliation.’ Franklin is said to have thought that 
all was lost by this step of his colleague, but found every 
thing gained by it. 

The Emperor Joseph appears several times in this work; 
and in the Historical Illustrations are some excellent letters 


written by him. Two of them, each addressed ‘ to a Lady,’ 
we cannot refrain from copying. 


‘ Madam, 


‘ Ido not think that it is amongst the duties of a monarch to 
grant places to one of his subjects, merely because he is a gentle- 
man. That, however, is the inference from the request you have 
made to me. Your late husband was, you say, a distinguished 
General, a gentleman of good family; and thence you conclude, 
that my kindness to your family can do no less than give a com- 
pany of foot to your second son, lately returned from his travels. 

‘ Madam, a man may be the son of a General, and yet have no 
talent for command. A man may be of a good family, and yet 
possess no other merit than that which he owes to chance, the name 
of gentieman, 

‘ I know your son, and I know what makes the soldier ; and this 
two-fold knowledge convinces me that your son has not the dispo- 
sition of a warrior, and that he is too full of his birth to leave the 
country a hope of his ever rendering it any important service. 

‘ What you are to be pitied for, Madam, is, that your son is not 
fit either for an officer, a statesman, or a priest ; in a word, that he 
is nothing more than a gentleman, in the most extended accept- 
ation of the word. 

‘ You may be thankful to that destiny, which, in refusing talents 
to your son, has taken care to put him in possession of great 
wealth, which will sufficiently compensate him for other deficien- 
cies, and enable him, at the same time, to dispense with any 
favour from me, 

‘ I hope you will be impartial enough, to feel the reasons which 
prompt me to refuse your request. It may be disagreeable to you, 
but I consider it necessary. Farewell, Madam, 

‘ Your sincere well-wisher, 
* Lachsenburg, 4th August, 1787. JOSEPH.’ 


‘ Madam, 


‘ You know my disposition: you are not ignorant that the 
society of the Jadies is to me a mere recreation, and that I have 
never sacrificed my principles to the fair sex. I pay but little at- 
tention to recommendations, and I only take them into consider- 
ation, when the person, in whose behalf I may be solicited, 
possesses real merit. 

‘ Two of your sons are already loaded with favours. The eldest, 
who is not yet twenty, is chief of a squadron in my army, and the 
younger has obtained a prebend at Cologne, from the Elector my 
brother. What would you have more? Would you have the first 
a General, and the second a bishop ? 
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‘ In France you may see colonels in leading strings ; and in 

Spain, the royal princes command armies even at eighteen ; hence 

- Prince Stahremberg forced them to retreat so often, that they 
were never able, all the rest of their lives, to comprehend any other 
manceuvre. 

‘ It is necessary to be sincere at court, and severe in the field, 
stoical without obduracy, magnanimous without weakness, and to 
gain the esteem of our enemies by the justice of our actions ; and 
this, Madam, is what I aim at. 

‘ Vienna, September, 1787. ‘ JOSEPH. 

‘ (Extract from the unedited letters from Joseph IJ., published 
at Paris, by Persan, 1822.)’ 


Vol. ii. is occupied chiefly with the affair of the diamond- 

- necklace, and with all the revolutionary horrors which effected 

, the death of the King and the Queen, and others of his 
family. It has also a large Appendix of Historical Illustra- 


’ tions, Anecdotes, &c., many of them very interesting. We 
‘ have, however, already gone so much into detail, that it is 
| absolutely impossible for us to extend our remarks and quo- 
G.2. . tations ; and we conclude with acknowleging that we have read 


¢~ ~thése Memoirs with satisfaction, as affording strong and direct 
evidence to the innocence of Marie Antoinette, igsthose parti- 
culars of her life ir which she was abominably slandered before 
4 and during the Revolution. Providential elucidations of 
human character, from calumnies currently believed, and not 
contradicted, are of frequent occurrence in human affairs, and 
illustrate a striking part of the Divine government, — the ulti- 
mate and destined triumph of truth. 
Our ample quotations will have shewn how the translator 
: has executed his task: but we must add that he has also ren- 
‘dered into English verse the various poetic scraps which 
Cr. * _ occur, with considerable accuracy and address. 





Art. Il. Recollections of the Peninsula. By the Author of 
«© Sketches of India.” 8vo. 8s. 6d. Boards. Longman and 
Co. 1823. 


ryHeE “ Sketches of India” by this author were noticed with 
approbation in our xcixth vol. p. 157., but his present 

‘ Recollections’ are still more picturesque and interesting, Few 
writers, indeed, who are not poets by profession, have the art 
of painting in words, with so much vividness and distinctness, 
the various objects which surround their view. He shews us 
the Peninsula as it were in a camera obscura ; his epitome of 
nature preserves not only the relative proportions and motley 
coloring of the scene, but the motion and mutability of life: 
it 
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it now sparkles with sunshine, then darkens with storm, and 
is next variegated with the glittering processions of warfare. 

We learn from the Preface that the writer passed about 
five years in Portugal and Spain during the peninsular war, 
that is, from 1809 to 1814; sometimes engaged in active ser- 
vice, and sometimes tediously detained by illness or in garrison. 
He does not attempt a dated journal of his progresses and 
retreats, but contents himself with describing those places, 
manners, and actions, which made most impression on his 
memory: selecting the stimulant moments of his sojourn, and 
often concealing the orderly thread of time and place, which 
at such unequal distances served to string together so many 
precious reminiscences. ‘The book may best be judged by 
some specimens ; and it is scarcely possible to open it without 
seeing useful and lively remarks, or descriptions indescribably 
descriptive. 

The first reception of the troops at Santarem is thus 
related : 


‘ After an hour’s labour in the morning, finding we made little 
or no way by water, we landed and marched to Santarem. The 
situation of this city is very striking ; it is built on bold elevated 
ground, hanging directly over the Tagus, the southern bank of 
which it cotfipletely commands. The regiment was quartered for 
the night in a convent, and I received a billet on a private house. 
At the door of it, I was met by the owner, a gentlemanlike look- 
ing well-dressed man of about sixty, and of a very mild, pleasing 
address : he led the way to a neat apartment, and a pretty bed- 
chamber. I was covered with dust and dirt, and declined them 
as too good; but how was my confusion increased, when my host 
himself brought me water in a silver basin to wash, while his good 
lady presented me with chocolate, bearing it herself on a salver. 
I feared that they had mistaken my rank from my two epaulettes, 
and I explained to them that I was a simple lieutenant. No; they 
well knew my rank, but did not pay me the less attention: the 
perfumed my chamber with rose-water, took off my knapsack wit 
their own hands, and then left me to refresh myself by washing 
and dressing, and to recover from the pleasing astonishment, into 
which their cordial and polite receptio: had thrown me. In the 
evening my party dined here, and the worthy host presented us 
with some magnums of fine old wine, and the choicest fruit. We 
made scruples ; he over-ruled them with true and unaffected hos- 
pitality, and we, in return, pressed on his acceptance six bottles 
of excellent Sauterne, the remains of our small stock of French 
wine. 

‘ Such was my treatment in the first billet I ever entered in 
Portugal, and such, with very few exceptions, was the character 
of the reception given by Portuguese of all classes, according to 
their means, at the commencement of the Peninsula struggle, to 
the British army: rich and poor, the clergy and laity, the —o 
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and the peasant, all expressed an eagerness to serve, and a readi- 
ness to honour us. In these early marches the villa, the monas- 
tery, and the cottage were thrown open at the approach of our 
troops ; the best apartments, the neatest cells, the humble but 
only beds, were all resigned to the march-worn officers and men, 
with undisguised cheerfulness. It is with pain I am compelled to 
confess, that the manners of my strange, but well-meaning, coun- 
trymen soon wrought a change in the kind dispositions of this 
people. When they saw many assume as a right all which they 
had accorded from politeness, and receive their respectful atten- 
tions and cordial services as expressions of homage, due to the 
courage, wealth, and power of the British netion;—when the 
simplicity of their manners, their frugality, the spareness of their 
diet, the peculiarities of their dress, and their religious prejudices 
were made the subjects of derision and ridicule ;— when they 
witnessed scenes of brutal intoxication, and were occasionally 
exposed to vulgar insult, from uneducated and over-bearing 
Englishmen ; — when, I say, all this occurred, they began to 
examine our individual titles to their esteem; they were, often, 
very soon disenchanted ; and the spirit which we had awakened 
in them manifested itself in various acts of neglect, rudeness, and 
even resentment. The English are admired, not only in Portugal, 
but over all Europe, as a free, an enlightened, and a brave people, 
but they cannot make themselves beloved; they aremot content 
with being great, they must be thought so, and told sa. They will 
not bend with good humour to the customs of other nations, nor. 
will they condescend to soothe (flatter they never do) the harm- 
less self-love of friendly foreigners. No: wherever they march 
or travel, they bear with them a haughty air of conscious supe- 
riority, and expect that their customs, habits, and opinions should 
supersede, or at /east suspend, those of all the countries through 
which they pass. Among liberal minded and well-educated 
Englishmen, there will ever be many bright exceptions to this 
general picture; and they perhaps will be the first to confess, 
that this portrait of my travelling countrymen has not been too 
highly coloured.’ 


However mortifying to the national vanity it may be to 
observe such facts, yet the denunciation of them is the most 
likely remedy for the evil. Those manners are most 
polite which are most cosmopolite, which please every where 
and at all times, and which are free from the unnatural 
and local peculiarities of particular places and ages. English 
manners have net this advantage, but French manners have, 
as must be known to all who have travelled. 


‘ My opinions,’ says the author, ‘ of the moral excellence of 
soldiers is very superior to that generally entertained ; and I think 
that we should find as much virtue, and as many amiable qualities, 
ainong ten thousand soldiers, as among a similar number of indi- 
viduals, taken, without selection, from the bosom of civil saciety. 
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It will be remarked by those who live among soldiers, that the 

are charitable and generous, kind to children, and fond of dum 

animals ; add to this, a frequent exposure to hardship, privation, 
and danger, make them friendly, and ready to assist each other. 
Nor are they without a just and laudable pride. The worthless 
characters who are to be met with in every regiment (and society) 
are generally shunned; nor have I ever seen an expression of dis- 


content on their countenances at the just punishment of a moral 
offender.’ 


The battle of Albuera is well described, militarily, (p. 153. 
to 160.) and is stated to have been inadequr ely valued by 


the historians of the war. The account conciudes with these 
reflections : 


‘ How shall I picture the British soldier going into action? He 
is neither heated by brandy, stimulated by the hope of plunder, 
or inflamed by the deadly feelings of revenge ; he does not even 
indulge in expressions of animosity against his foes; he moves 
forward, confident of victory, never dreams of the possibility of 
defeat, and braves death with all the accompanying horrors of 
laceration and torture, with the most cheerful intrepidity. Enough 
of joy and triumph. The roar of the battle is hushed ; the hurry 
of action is over; let us walk over the corse-encumbered field. 
Look around, — behold thousands of slain, thousands of wounded, 
writhing with anguish, and groaning with agony and despair. 
Move a little this way, here lie four officers of the French hun- 
dredth, all corpses. Why, that boy cannot have numbered eighteen 
years ? How beautiful, how serene a countenance! Perhaps, on 
the banks of the murmuring and peaceful Loire, some mother 
thinks anxiously of this her darling child. Here fought the third 
brigade ; here the fusileers, how thick these heroes lie! Most of 
the bodies are already stripped; rank is no longer distinguished, 
Yes: this must have been an officer ; look at the delicate white- 
ness of his hands, and observe on his finger the mark of his ring, 
What manly beauty ; what a smile still plays upon his lip! He 
fell, perhaps, beneath his colours ; died easily ; he is to be envied, 
Here charged the Polish lancers; not long ago, the trampling of 
horses, the shout, the cry, the prayer, the death-stroke, all 
mingled their wild sounds on this spot; it is now, but for a few 
fitful and stifled groans, as silent as the grave. Whatis this? A 
battered trumpet; the breath which filled, this morning, its 
haughty tone, has fled, perhaps, for ever. And here again, a 
broken lance. Is this the muscular arm that wielded it? ”*Twas 
vigorous, and slew, perhaps, a victim on this field; it is now un- 
nerved by death. Look at the contraction of this body, and the 
anguish of these features; eight times has some lance pierced this 
frame. Here again lie headless trunks, and bodies torn and struck 
down by cannon-shot ; such death is sudden, horrid, but ’tis mer- 
ciful. Who are these, that catch every moment at our coats, and 
cling to our feet, in such a humble attitude? The wounded 
soldiers of the enemy, who are imploring British protection — 
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the exasperated and revengeful Spaniards. What a proud com- 
pliment to our country !" 


Of the antiquities at Merida we find an excellent descrip- 
tion: but perhaps the following sketch of ‘Toledo will be con- 
sidered to have more variety : 


‘ The cathedral of Toledo is deservedly the first object of atten- 
tion with every stranger. I passed three hours in it, but must not 
attempt a minute description of it. It is upwards of four hun- 
dred feet in length, and more than two hundred in width. It is 
built entirely of freestone and marble. Its gates are of bronze, 
most curiously wrought. The interior of this magnificent temple 
is richly and splendidly decorated, and corresponds most fully 
with the noble appearance of its exterior. I speak not, however, 
of shrines refulgent with gold, and sparkling with jewels ; of silver 
statues, costly plate, and embroidered vestments, covered with 
pearls and precious stones. The treasures and wealth of this 
cathedral, inferior, perhaps, only to those of the famed Loretto, 
have disappeared. ‘They have been torn forth by the daring hand 
of plunder, a circumstance no one can regret ; for they may now, 
eventually, benefit society, by encouraging industry, and reward- 
ing exertion. I speak of ornaments which still remain, because 
their removal would have been impossible, and their destruction 
useless: of grand monuments, of tombs, screens, and altars, 
adorned with sculpture, or carved with the most delicate and ela- 
borate execution. A fine screen of marble, which is upwards of 
fifty feet in height, and covered with relief, representing the 
Ascension, attracts and rivets the attention of every beholder. 
Many of the best pictures this church could once boast the pos- 
session of, have been removed ; but in the cloisters are several 
fine Scripture paintings by Bayeu, whose designs and colouring 
are very pleasing. I heard mass, but was not struck with any 
thing so grand in the ceremonial, as I had, in such a place, 
expected. The organ, indeed, was excellent, and the singing 
good ; but had it not been for the noble pile of building above 
me, I could hardly have supposed the service to be that, at which 
the primate of all Spain had been wont to assist. The truth, 
however, was, that the day of the pomp, pride, and power of this 
cathedral was gone by. Six hundred ecclesiastics once belonged 
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adorned the streets and squares of this city. It now reckons about 
six thousand houses, and thirty thousand inhabitants. 

‘ I walked from the cathedral to the Alcazar, a palace built on 
the site of the ancient residence of the Gothic kings, by Charles 
the Fifth, and long occupied by him. Its grand staircase and 
spacious gallery, no longer crowded with guards and courtiers, are 
now dirty, deserted, and silent. This edifice, however, though 
neglected and decaying, still wears a stately and imposing aspect ; 
and its handsome front, immense quadrangle, and elegant colon- 
nade, declare it to have been the pride and ornament of a happier 
period. Its situation is very commanding ; it stands on the edge 
of a rocky precipice, nearly perpendicular; at the bottom of 
which, but full five hundred feet below it, the Tagus flows. As I 
toiled through the steep, narrow, inconvenient, streets, I never felt 
one moment of impatience: for the extreme antiquity of this 
city gives it an irresistible character of interest; and the religio 
loci always operates most delightfully on the fancy. Hannibal 
won this spot for Carthage; Romans dwelt in it; Gothic kings 
reigned in it; Moors lave possessed it, and some of the turretted 
walls still surrounding it were built by them; Spaniards, with 
their blood, last purchased, and still hold it. What a flight for 
the imagination! to travel back, to conjure up the various scenes 
acted in the city, and to see sovereigns, warriors, and prelates, 
whose mouldering dust now sleeps beneath your feet, pass in 
review before you! So wonderful, however, are the powers of the 
human mind, that such an indulgence of thought is not only pos- 
sible, but easy ; nor is it denied even to one who has burst half- 
educated from the study, and carried with him to the camp little 
but the imperfect, though fond, recollections of his earlier pursuits. 

‘ In the afternoon, I dined with a friend in his billet; and we, 
who had taken our meals the day before in a cottage-chamber not 
eight feet square, were now seated in an apartment hung with the 
richest crimson damask, filled with heavy antique furniture, and, 
indeed, so gloomily magnificent, as to very greatly interfere with 
comfort, if not to oppress the spirits. 

‘ In the evening we went to the theatre: the play was over, but 
we were much entertained with a broad, ridiculous farce of two or 
three scenes, which was acted with some spirit; a boy and girl 
danced some boleros and fandangos prettily ; but, upon the whole, 
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trymen soon wrought a change in the kind dispositions of this 
people. When they saw many assume as a right all which they 
had accorded from politeness, and receive their respectful atten- 
tions and cordiai services as eapressiviis of homage, duc to the 
courage, wealth, and power of the British netion;— when the 
simplicity of their manners, their frugality, the spareness of their 
diet, the peculiarities of their dress, and their religious prejudices 
were ed the subjects of derision and ridicule ;— when they 
witnessed scenes of brutal intoxication, and were occasionally 
exposed to vulgar insult, from uneducated and over-bearing 
Englishmen ; — when, I say, all this occurred, they began to 
examine our individual titles to their esteem; they were, often, 
very soon disenchanted ; and the spirit which we had awakened 
in them manifested itself in various acts of neglect, rudeness, and 
even resentment. ‘The English are admired, not only in Portugal, 

but over all Europe, as a free, an enlightened, and a brave people, 
but they cannot make themselves beloved ; they aremot content 
with being great, they must be thought so, and told s They will 
not bend with good humour to the customs of other nations, nor. 
will they condescend to soothe (flatter they never do) the harm- 
less self-love of friendly foreigners. No: wherever they march 
or travel, they bear with them a haughty air of conscious supe- 
riority, and expect that their customs, habits, and opinions should 
supersede, or at least suspend, those of all the countries through 
which they pass. Among liberal minded and _ well-educated 
Englishmen, there will ever be many bright exceptions to this 
general picture; and they perhaps will be the first to confess, 
that this portrait of my travelling countrymen has not been too 
highly coloured.’ 





However mortifying to the national vanity it may be to 
observe such facts, yet the denunciation of them is the most 
likely remedy for the evil. Those manners are most 
polite which are most cosmopolite, which please every where 
and at all times, and which are free from the unnatural 
and local peculiarities of particular places and ages. English 
manners have net this advantage, but French manners have, 
as must be known to all who have travelled. 


‘ My opinions,’ says the author, ‘ of the moral excellence of 
soldiers is very superior to that generally entertained ; and I think 
that we should find as much virtue, and as many amiable qualities, 
ainong ten thousand soldiers, as among a similar number of indi- 
viduals, taken, without selection, from the bosom of civil saciety. 
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content on their countenances at the just punishment of a moral 
offender.’ 


The battle of Albuera is well described, militarily, (p. 153. 
to 160.) and is stated to have been inadequately valued by 


the historians of the war. The account concludes with these 
reflections : 


‘ How shall I picture the British soldier going into action? He 
is neither heated by brandy, stimulated by the hope of plunder, 
or inflamed by the deadly feelings of revenge ; he does not even 
indulge in expressions of animosity against his foes; he moves 
forward, confident of victory, never dreams of the possibility of 
defeat, and braves death with all the accompanying horrors of 
laceration and torture, with the most cheerful intrepidity. Enough 
of joy and triumph. The roar of the battle is hushed ; the hurr 
of action is over; let us walk over the corse-encumbered field. 
Look around, — behold thousands of slain, thousands of wounded, 
writhing with anguish, and groaning with agony and despair. 
Move a little this way, here lie four officers of the French hun- 
dredth, all corpses. Why, that boy cannot have numbered eighteen 
years ? How beautiful, how serene a countenance! Perhaps, on 
the banks of the murmuring and peaceful Loire, some mother 
thinks anxiously of this her darling child. Here fought the third 
brigade ; here the fusileers, how thick these heroes lie! Most of 
the bodies are already stripped; rank is no longer distinguished, 
Yes: this must have been an officer ; look at the delicate white- 
ness of his hands, and observe on his finger the mark of his ring, 
What manly beauty ; what a smile still plays upon his lip! He 
fell, perhaps, beneath his colours ; died easily ; he is to be envied, 
Here charged the Polish lancers; not long ago, the trampling of 
horses, the shout, the cry, the prayer, the death-stroke, all 
mingled their wild sounds on this spot; it is now, but for a few 
fitful and stifled groans, as silent as the grave. Whatis this? A 
battered trumpet; the breath which filled, this morning, its 
haughty tone, has fled, perhaps, for ever. And here again, a 
broken lance. Is this the muscular arm that wielded it? “Twas 
vigorous, and slew, perhaps, a victim on this field; it is now un- 
nerved by death. Look at the contraction of this body, and the 
anguish of these features; eight times has some lance pierced this 
frame. Here again lie headless trunks, and bodies torn and struck 
down by cannon-shot ; such death is sudden, horrid, but ’tis mer- 
ciful. Who are these, that catch every moment at our coats, and 
cling to our feet, in such a humble attitude? The wounded 
soldiers of the enemy, who are imploring British protection “ 
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the exasperated and revengeful Spaniards. What a proud com- 
pliment to our country ! 


Of the antiquities at Merida we find an excellent descrip- 
tion: but perhaps the following sketch of ‘Toledo will be con- 
sidered to have more variety: | 


‘ The cathedral of Toledo is deservedly the first object of atten- 
tion with every stranger. I passed three hours in it, but must not 
attempt a minute description of it. It is upwards of four hun- 
dred feet in length, and more than two hundred in width. It is 
built entirely of freestone and marble. Its gates are of bronze, 
most curiously wrought. ‘The interior of this magnificent temple 
is richly and splendidly decorated, and corresponds most fully 
with the noble appearance of its exterior. I speak not, however, 
of shrines refulgent with gold, and sparkling with jewels ; of silver 
statues, costly plate, and embroidered vestments, covered with 
pearls and precious stones. The treasures and wealth of this 
cathedral, inferior, perhaps, only to those of the famed Loretto, 
have disappeared. ‘They have been torn forth by the daring hand 
of plunder, a circumstance no one can regret ; for they may now, 
eventually, benefit society, by encouraging industry, and reward- 
ing exertion. I speak of ornaments which still remain, because 
their removal would have been impossible, and their destruction 
useless: of grand monuments, of tombs, screens, and altars, 
adorned with sculpture, or carved with the most delicate and ela- 
borate execution. A fine screen of marble, which is upwards of 
fifty feet in height, and covered with relief, representing the 
Ascension, attracts and rivets the attention of every beholder. 
Many of the best pictures this church could once boast the pos- 
session of, have been removed ; but in the cloisters are several 
fine Scripture paintings by Bayeu, whose designs and colouring 
are very pleasing. I heard mass, but was not struck with any 
thing so grand in the ceremonial, as I had, in such a place, 
expected. The organ, indeed, was excellent, and the singing 
good ; but had it not been for the noble pile of building above 
me, I could hardly have supposed the service to be that, at which 
the primate of all Spain had been wont to assist. The truth, 
however, was, that the day of the pomp, pride, and power of this 
cathedral was gone by. Six hundred ecclesiastics once belonged 
to the service of it, and they were all well provided for. The 
present number of officiating priests is inconsiderable ; nor are they 
now either powerful or wealthy. The memory of the great and 
good Cardinal Ximenes is greatly venerated in Toledo, and a 
prayer for his soul is repeated daily at the close of high mass. 

‘ One word more ; this venerable church has been built nearly 
nine hundred years; has been successively possessed by Moors 
and Christians, and was once surrounded by the habitations of two 
hundred thousand people ; among whom, arts, sciences, and manu- 
factures, were busily promoted and encouraged. Of churches, 
colleges, convents, hospitals, and chapels, upwards of ninety once 
adorned 
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adorned the streets and squares of this city. It now reckons about 
six thousand houses, and thirty thousand inhabitants. 

‘ I walked from the cathedral to the Alcazar, a palace built on 
the site of the ancient residence of ‘the Gothic kings, by Charles 
the Fifth, and long occupied by him. Its grand staircase and 
spacious gallery, no longer crowded with guards and courtiers, are 
now dirty, deserted, and silent. This edifice, however, though 
neglected and decaying, still wears a stately and imposing aspect ; 
and its handsome front, immense quadrangle, and elegant colon- 
nade, declare it to have been the pride and ornament of a happier 
period. Its situation is very commanding ; it stands on the edge 
of a rocky precipice, nearly perpendicular; at the bottom of 
which, but full five hundred feet below it, the Tagus flows. As I 
toiled through the steep, narrow, inconvenient, streets, I never felt 
one moment of impatience: for the extreme antiquity of this 
city gives it an irresistible character of interest; and the religio 
loci always operates most delightfully on the fancy. Hannibal 
won this spot for Carthage; Romans dwelt in it; Gothic kings 
reigned in it; Moors have possessed it, and some of the turretted 
walls still surrounding it were built by them; Spaniards, with 
their blood, last purchased, and still hold it. What a flight for 
the imagination! to travel back, to conjure up the various scenes 
acted in the city, and to see sovereigns, warriors, and prelates, 
whose mouldering dust now sleeps beneath your feet, pass in 
review before you! So wonderful, however, are the powers of the 
human mind, that such an indulgence of thought is not only pos- 
sible, but easy ; nor is it denied even to one who has burst half- 
educated from the study, and carried with him to the camp little 
but the imperfect, though fond, recollections of his earlier pursuits. 

‘ In the afternoon, I dined with a friend in his billet; and we, 
who had taken our meals the day before in a cottage-chamber not 
eight feet square, were now seated in an apartment hung with the 
richest crimson damask, filled with heavy antique furniture, and, 
indeed, so gloomily magnificent, as to very greatly interfere with 
comfort, if not to oppress the spirits. 

‘ In the evening we went to the theatre: the play was over, but 
we were much entertained with a broad, ridiculous farce of two or 
three scenes, which was acted with some spirit; a boy and girl 
danced some boleros and fandangos prettily ; but, upon the whole, 
the amusements hardly repaid you for the annoyance of sitting in 
a dirty, unadorned, and ill-lighted theatre, and for the poor and 
wretched appearance of almost all the performers. On leaving 
the theatre, we bent our steps tothe Archbishop’s palace, where a 
ball was given in honour of our arrival. The streets were all 
illuminated ; the facade of the palace, and the dome of the cathe- 
dral, most brilliantly and tastefully lighted up, produced a very 
fine effect. Among the dark sparkling eyes and olive com- 
plexions of the ladies, who were dancing in the ball-room, one 
girl with light blue eyes, and exceedingly fair, attracted universal 
notice. On enquiry I found that she was an orphan, the daughter 
of Irish parents, who had lived and died in Madrid; and that she 
had 
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had been sent by the government to the Collegio de Doncellas, in 
this city; a very noble institution, where unfortunate young ladies 
of rank are supported with comfort and elegance; educated with 

reat liberality, and portioned and given in marriage by the crown. 

he ball was kept up with great spirit till a late hour, and though 
I could not venture to join in the waltz, I sat very happily, busied 
in contemplating the cheerful scene. I felt great: interest about 
the pretty orphan, whom I heard, sometimes, attempt a little Eng- 
lish to her partner, but with a very foreign accent. How fond 
such a girl must necessarily become of the hushand of her choice ; 
—no bosom to lean upon but his ;— no parents, no brothers, no 
sisters, to claim a share in the generous affections of her youthful 
heart. Poor girl! 1 have not forgot the shades which, at times, 
even in the lively movements of the dance, stole over your mild 
countenance; and the purest pleasure I enjoyed that evening, was 


pitying you.’ 

If this author distinguished himself at Albuera, he was un- 
fortunate, though equally deserving, at Maya, where the 
French took him prisoner ; and with this incident the book 
concludes. We hope that his subsequent adventures will yet 
excite new ‘ Recollections.’ 








Art. III. A Historical and Topographical Essay upon the Islands 
of Corfi, Leucadia, Cephalonia, Ithaca, and Zante: with Re- 
marks upon the Character, Manners, and Customs of the Ionian 
Greeks ; Descriptions of the Scenery and Remains of Antiquity 
discovered therein, and Reflections upon the Cyclopean Ruins. 
Illustrated by Maps and Sketches. By William Goodisson, A.B. 
Assistant-Surgeon in his Majesty’s 75th Regiment. 8vo. pp. 267. 
12s. Boards. Underwood. 1822. 


‘ps is an unpresuming little work, ushered into the world 

without the attractions of elegant type and fine paper, 
but conveying much useful information concerning the Seven 
Islands. Were we, however, inclined to mingle scme re- 
proof with this approbation, it would be justified by the 
useless parade of disquisitions collected from Homer and 
other writers of antiquity, in a work calculated for popular use 
and reference. Such a task might have been left to the pro- 
fessed scholar, for Mr. Goodisson modestly disavows his pre- 
tensions to interest the learned class of his readers. —So much 
Jatitude must necessarily be indulged to poetic description, that, 
while we are convinced that Homer is the best geographer by 
whom antient Ionia has been described, it would be notwith- 
standing the idlest dream of speculation to look for the exact 
topography of the Grecian islands in the generalities of his 
delineations. With the Odyssey in our hand, the imagin- 
ation would indeed meke a great many delightful excursions 5 
and 
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and it would be no difficult matter, in the vicinity of the 
ancient Corcyra, to form the delightful day-dream of behold- 
ing the very spot on which Ulysses formerly swam to shore, as 
described in the fifth book of that poem; or to suppose that 
the Potamo, which runs into the bay of Corfu, is the Jove- 
flowing river which received him, and where he was found 
by Nausicaa. We may imagine also the temple of Neptune, 
the grove of Pallas, the fountain and the gardens of Alcinous, 
amid the delightful scenery of this beautiful island. The 
illusion, however, soon vanishes. Not a vestige exists that 
can be traced to the city of the Pheeacians; and we are 
awakened from the enchanted scenes which fancy had spread 
around us, to the debates and controversies of scholars and 
antiquaries. We are fully disposed to acquiesce in the more 
sober deductions of the present author. 


‘ However speculative the notions of the reality of the city of 
the Pheacians may be, the ruins upon the isthmus in the vicinity 
of Castrades afford direct evidence of the existence of a great 
and extensive city, which the inscriptions and coins found there 
indicate to have been the less ancient Corcyra. Although most 
of the traces of this city are literally levelled with the dust, suf- 
ficient marks remain above ground, as broken pottery and tiles, 
and more have been discovered deeply buried in the soil, to prove 
its original extent and magnificence. ‘The superficial indications 
are met with soon after passing out of the Porta Reale at Corfu, 
and are found scattered over a space of at least six miles in cir- 
cumference. And if we take into the calculation the ancient 
columns found in the sea at Perama, (described in the French 
Military Report, drawn up by the engineers employed in cutting 
the ditch across the isthmus,) we must conclude, that the city of 
Corcyra reached this point, sweeping round the whole margin of 
the lake, and terminating at Perama, the passage where the ferry- 
boat plies across its narrow entrance to the place called the One- 
Gun Battery. In this space are scattered fragments of fluted 
columns of the Doric, and a few of the Ionic order, broken pieces 
of pottery, of excellent workmanship, and beautifully ornamented, 
mosaic, large masses of square stone, and foundations of great 
buildings, buried many feet under the surface. In digging the 
ditch across the isthmus, the French engineers came upon an aque- 
duct in three points, the source of which they suppose was at 
Mount St. Ellena. The ingenious Mr. Prossalendi of Corft 
imagines, that some physical change must have taken place in the 
topography, since the construction of the aqueduct: for, at pre- 
sent, there is no source of water, nor appearance of any place 
that could have furnished it, any where near its direction. The 
line followed up leads to a little olive-mount, which terminates by 
a precipitous descent into the Govino bay, having no spring, and 
being incapable of ever supplying one. ‘The aqueduct fed a 
fountain at a temple which was dedicated to Apollo. An oblong, 
conical, 
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conical, stone pillar, the lower half fluted and cylindrical, marked 
the spot with the following inscription in very old letters upon the 
top: POOS MIT@AIOS (the Pythian fountain). The pillar is about 
twelve feet high, and is to be seen at Mr. Prossalendi’s museum, 
together with many other interesting pieces of architecture and 
sculpture of the ancient Corcyra. Two branches of the aqueduct 
above mentioned were found leading to the base of the pillar, and 
near it is a temple, marked out by the plinths of a quadrangular 
colonnade, which the French uncovered in digging the great wet 
ditch.’ 


We have always questioned the policy of retaining Corfu 
in time of peace. Commanding the entrance of the Adriatic, 
it might indeed afford considerable protection to an enemy’s 
fleet: but, in a political point of view, it is a troublesome 
and unprofitable possession. ‘The town contains about 17,000 
inhabitants, 60,000 being the computation for the whole 
island. Itisa place of gr reat strength, from the number and 
position of the out-works, a part of the south and the whole 
of the north wall being washed by the sea; and they are so 
extensive as to require 10,000 men to defend them. At pre- 
sent, the revenue is inadequate to the cost of repairing them. 
The garrison, when Mr. G. was there, consisted of one whole 
regiment, and two companies of artillery.* ‘The town is 
wretchedly constructed, and, before the arrival of the British, 
was nearly impassable from its filth and litter: but great im- 
provements have been recently made; and Mr. Goodisson 
tells us that ‘it would be difficult for a person, who had been 
absent from Corfu for some years, to recognize the place.’ 


‘ The advantages arising to this people from their connection 
with England.are no where better shewn than in the present regula- 
tions of the police. Assassination is now no more heard of. The 
removal of the butchers’ and vegetable stalls, with the fishmon- 
gers, to regular markets constructed outside the walls, has added 
to the comforts of the inhabitants in point of cleanliness, and cer- 
tainly contributed mainly to the increased salubrity of the place. 
The widening of part of the principal street, by pulling down 
several old tottering Venetian balconies, has removed a source of 
danger, and has also added to the healthfulness of the place, by 
admitting a more free ventilation. Notwithstanding all this, much 
remains to be done; and in fact nothing but the demolition of the 
whole town in rear of the houses on the esplanade, and building it 
upon a new plan, can ever render it clean or comfortable.’ 


The climate is dangerous in summer; the clay, which is 
the substratum of all the low lands, as well as of the lesser 
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* At present, we believe, there are three or four British regi- 
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mountains, being composed of argillaceous soil with lime- 
stone, and emitting that mixed heat and moisture which is 
particularly deleterious. 

Santa-Maura, the antient Leucadia, a name which it still 
retains among the peasantry, is about 30 miles long, and 12 
broad ; separated from old Greece by a narrow channel which 
is sometimes fordable, and not exceeding 100 yards in breadth, 
The place assigned for the unfortunate leap of Sappho is the 
southern promontory of the island, called Capo Ducato. 


‘ The cliffs here are of a splendid whiteness, from which the 
ancient name Leucadia is said to have been derived, Secondary 
ridges traverse the island in a direction generally towards the 
southward and eastward: they are composed of crystallized, com- 
pact, fibrous, and earthy carbonate of lime, and of gypsum; the 
lime always predominating. The second species of rock occurs 
frequently in beautiful stratifications, immense tables being piled, 
horizontally in general, and some with various degrees of obliquity 
in the dip. They are of greater or less degrees of hardness, pro- 
bably according to the quantity of carbonate of lime which enters 
into the composition, and are of various thickness. Some, from 
their durability and regularity of form, make excellent stones for 
building. The secondary ridges diverge from the primary, or 
great ridge, at the centre of the island. The one of these is 
a mountain called El Vouno, which is again subdivided into paral- 
lel ridges running above the village of Catechori and Porto Engli- 
mend. In a ravine which descends from the north-east of Cate- 
chori to the southern extremity of the port Englimend, the rock 
exhibits a very singular appearance : one would imagine that the 
south-east side had been formed, by a mass which had fallen from 
the mountain at the opposite side of the ravine; the strata having 
their edges turned up, and projecting one beyond the other in a 
series, like a half fallen volt of cards. To the mineralogist the 
stratification of rock is here very interesting. The greasiness of 
the stone renders the roads extremely slippery and dangerous, 
The rock which generally covers the surface is of a very rough 
appearance, being perforated in every direction by round holes, a 
form which it assumes, probably, from the action of water, by 
which it had been covered at its first formation. Stalactites and 
calcareous spars are found in the crevices, deep below the surface, 
and in the vau!ts both artificial and natural.’ 


Along a tract on the north-west of about 20 miles, are 
many populous villages and much cultivated ground; and 
owing to its height, this is the most healthful part of the island. 
Some remarkable features characterize its topography. The 
north-west coast has no harbour or road, but opposes a mass 
of perpendicular lime-stone to the great swell which prevails 
at the bottom of the gulf of Prevesa; and it seems that the 
action of this water has reduced the island on that side to its 
present 
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present form; the detached matter, swept along the coast by 
the winds from the south and west, and carried round the 
north-east point of the island, having been deposited in a long 
line, which constitutes the present isthmus. ‘This is the only 
mode by which the present appearance of the island is recon- 
cileable with the antient descriptions. The new isthmus, 
to the formation of which we have just referred, is thus satis- 


factorily explained by Mr. Goodisson. 


‘ From the north-east angle of the island a narrow strip of land, 
of about four miles in length, and of a very irregular waving line, 
extends across the mouth of the channel towards the coast of 
Acarnania, which it reaches within 100 yards; it then runs parallel 
with that coast for about halfa mile, eking out the channel an equal 
length. From near its extreme point, at a small angle, it sends off 
a ledge of rocks towards the north, which is of very singular ap- 
pearance and composition. When seen at even a short distance, it 
bears a perfect resemblance to a mole running out into the sea, 
and it is by many believed to have been a work of the Romans, 
The ledge is about half a mile in length, and from twenty to thirty 
feet wide, with deep water at each side. Its breadth and direction 
are nearly uniform throughout, which gives it so much the appear- 
ance of a work of art. The rock of which it is composed consists 
of gravel and sand, accumulated there by the water, and formed, 
according to the size of the particles so brought together, into 
sand-stone or pudding-stone. The substance which unites 
them is become as hard as the particles themselves; for upon 
breaking the mass with a hammer, the fracture goes through them 
equally with the interstitial matter, The whole forms an exceed- 
ingly hard stone, capable of taking a certain degree of polish. It 
is used for building, as also for making stones for flour-mills and 
oil-presses. The isthmus seems to have been formed upon this 
rock as a basis ; the latter is found along its whole line under the 
loose gravel, at the sea-water edge, and appears to be rapidly ad- 
vancing. In October, 1818, the men employed in raising stones 
out of the sea, for the construction of the new mole, took up the 
splinter of a shell which was covered with an incrustation of 
breccia above three inches thick. The iron of the shell was oxidiz- 
ing, and the red oxide gradually incorporated with the stone as it 
formed. The splinter had lain there probably since thesiege in 1810. 

‘ This process seems to be effected by a deposition of the cal- 
careous matter, which had been washed away from the mountains, 
and held suspended or dissolved in the water. Masses of the rock 
are found in a state of decomposition, from the disintegration of 
the connecting medium, which appears to be pure carbonate of 
lime. A shelf of gravel, which had been left by the water, and was 
for several days exposed to a strong sun, was observed to feel 
crisp upon the surface ; a white matter being deposited amongst 
the particles, which dissolved upon the tongue, giving the flavour 
of common salt. Here the formation of the stone was probably 
detected in its very infancy; and the connecting matter may be 
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always in the first instance muriate of soda, and carbonate of lime. 
Specimens are to be seen where the larger — of gravel are 
united by minute intermediate particles of sand, themselves co- 
hering by means of this matter. The pure common salt is found 
crystallized, in all the little cavities in the rock along the beach, 
where the sea-water had been left after a high wind or tide, and 
was afterwards evaporated. This becomes enveloped by the stone 
as it forms, and hence may be accounted for the deposits of sea- 
salt found in the heart of stone of this species. All the masses of 
rock formed in this way, and more particularly the remarkable 
ledge above described, have an inclination to the horizon ; formin 
an angle to the surface of the sea, the same as that of the beach 
in general.’ 


As the isthmus approaches the continent, it expands at 
about the distance of a mile into a little peninsula, on 
which is situated the castle; and, about 100 years ayo, here 
stood the small town of Santa Maura, connected with the 
modern town by a bridge of only 2} feet wide, and nearly 
a mile in length. In all probability, the isthmus, which is 
continually enlarging, did not exist in the time of Strabo; 
for he does not mention either it or the salt-lake, which is an 
expansion of the canal between Santa Maura and the conti- 
nent. By the formation of the isthmus, the lake was cut off 
from the outer body of water, and could not have existed 
when that accurate geographer made his survey; and the 
modern isthmus is at least three miles distant from the one 
that was formed by the canal cut by the Corinthians, which 
he describes. — The following is an interesting and correct 
picture of the scenery of Leucadia: 


‘ Although mountainous and uncultivated in its general appear- 
ance, much beautiful and picturesque scenery will be found in 
Santa Maura. In rear of the city is a fine plain, extending about 
two miles in length and one in breadth. It consists ofa rich alluvial 
soil, which is highly susceptible of cultivation, but has been appro- 
priated almost solely to the production of the olive, of which a 
magnificent wood covers almost the whole. Near the town, and 
towards the water, a small part of it is laid out in vineyards and 
fruit-gardens, with a few fields of corn, all of which are extremely 
productive. A great quantity of vegetables are grown here, with 
which the market is well supplied, as well as with abundance 
of fruit. The whole of the part under gardens is at all times 
irrigable from a large and constant spring, whence the water 
is drawn in rills, made at pleasure, over any part of the plain 
which is below its level. The wood is intersected by two or three 
good roads, which, from their straightness, the dark shade thrown 
upon them by the tall olives, and the green level of the plain, re- 
mind one of the fine avenues of our English country-seats. The 
whole of the plain, with the wood, the gardens, and the ae is 
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shut in bya fine sweep of mountain, forming a delightful land- 
scape; the beauty of the view is, however, greatly enhanced by 
changing the point of sight, as the mountain is ascended, and 
from the heights a lovely picture is indeed exhibited to a contem- 
plative mind: the waving foliage of the wood is now only seen, 
stretched at the spectator’s feet like a carpet, smooth and un- 
broken from the mountain-base to the lake; where, in that beau- 
tiful mirror, a second scene of stillness and repose steals upon the 
eye, until the grand and picturesque scenery of the gulf of Arta, 
including the promontory of Actium, calls up a train of new ideas. 
Possibly the events of past ages now occupy the mind in succes- 
sion, and the ideas of distance in time and space gradually enlarg- 
ing together, our attention becomes at last fixed upon the blue 
mass of Pindus in the remote distance, beyond which the ideas of 
eternity and infinity of space seem, as it were, to blend together.’ 


The temperature in summer varies from 80° to 90° of 
Fahrenheit, in the winter from 40° to 60°. ‘These depressions, 

which are very sudden, are produced by the wind which passes 
over the snowy ridge of Pindus, ‘T’he sirocco often prevails 
here for three successive days, when the climate becomes pe- 
culiarly unhealthy. Earthquakes are also very frequent; and 
in 1783 Santa Maura felt the extensive shock which nearly 
desolated the two Sicilies. In common with the other islands, 
it grows little corn, the vine and olive being almost exclusively 
cultivated: but it produces also salt; the making of which, 
and fishing, constitute a large portion of the revenue of the 
inhabitants. Itis still more defective in pasture than in arable 
land, the whole of the beef and mutton being supplied from 
Albania. Mr. Goodisson’s estimate of the population is 
about 17,000: but Dr. nn if we recollect rightly, gives 
it 18,000. 

Mr. G. must excuse us for not following him in his delight- 
ful excursion through the mountain-scenery of this romantic 
spot: the well-informed traveller, to whom we have just 
alluded, having impressed on us all that is peculiarly interest- 
ing in the island; and nothing can have occurred since his 
tour in 1812, and the still more recent visit of Mr. Hughes, 
to confer either novelty or importance on subsequent details. 

Southward of Santa Maura, and separated from the coast 
of Acarnania by a channel 15 miles broad, is ‘Thiaka, the 
antient Ithaca, (as Mr. Goodisson, in oaenpenamee with the 
prevailing hypothesis, is inclined to suppose,) and the island 
described by Homer as the residence of Ulysses. It is 15 miles 
Jong, but irregular in its breadth. We shall not enter ‘into the 
question of its classical identity, nor disqute the antient names 
which are now applied so confidently to the local features of 


the island: but, referring the reader to the splendid work of 
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Sir William Gell for information on these difficult points, we 
shall now confine ourselves to its present state and condition. ' 

The soil is secondary lime-stone, so barren as scarcely to 
furnish corn for four months’ subsistence: but the currant 
and the vine flourish. ‘The population is about 8000, and 
the annual revenue sometimes has amounted to 10,000 Spanish 
dollars. Vathi is the modern capital, and contains 2250 
inhabitants. 


‘ It is remarkable for its health and cleanliness; the principal 
street runs along the sea-side, and is about a mile in length: the 
houses are all built of stone. Although few of the Ithacans are 
rich, they are all so far placed above want, that begging alms:is 
unknown amongst them. ‘Two causes may be assigned for this 
happy medium, in their circumstances: the first arising in the in- 
dustry of the inhabitants themselves, They are greatly attached 
to a sea-faring life, not less than one-third of the effective part of 
the male population was afloat in April, 1819, busied in carryin 
on the commerce of the neighbouring islands, as well as that of 
their own. They build vessels of two hundred tons burthen and 
upwards, the owners having many of different classes, and being at 
the same time the proprietors of lands and houses. They also 
find employment upon the continent when their agricultural la- 
bour is completed at home. The absentees from the island ac- 
counted for in this way have sometimes amounted by the returns 
to five hundred. The second cause, for the comparative equaliz- 
ation of property amongst the Ithacans, originated in the neces-' 
sity under which the different governments had been placed in 
former times of giving encouragement to settlers from the neigh- 
bouring islands, in order to keep up the population: a decree 
exists in the archives of the island, proposing a grant of land to 
strangers, for the purpose of effecting its repopulation, as it had 
then become nearly uninhabited. The Ithacans are reckoned ex- 
pert sailors, and to their excessive fondness for the sea, the evil of 
emigration is in a great measure to be attributed.’ 


Cephalonia (KegaAayvy) is generally reckoned to be 100 miles 
in circumference, and its population is computed at 60,000. 
Its richest and most picturesque parts are at the southern ex- 
tremity of the island, and round the base of mount Enos. 


‘ Argostoli and Lixuri, the only towns now in the island, seem- 
ed to have shared the honours and advantages of a metropolis be- 
tween them, until the establishing of the courts of justice, of the 
local government, and offices connected with it, and of the head 
quarters of the British garrison at Argostoli; since which a new 
impulse has been given to speculations in building, and the pur- 
chase of lands; so that the latter town has more the appearance 
of activity and stir, than any other in the islands. There are about 
5000 inhabitants here, and the same number in the town of 
Lixuri; the circumstances above mentioned have, however, drawn 
away, and still continue to entice, many settlers from Lixuri to 

Rev. Ocr. 1823. L Argostoli. 
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Argostoli. The houses are all built of stone and of very solid work- 
manship, to enable them to withstand the shocks of earthquake, 
which are very frequent, and occasionally very violent: the better 
to effect this purpose, the best constructed have iron clamps in 
various parts of the walls, and generally at each corner is a 
raised pilaster of cut stone; this and other little architectural 
ornaments are executed in the Venetian manner. ‘The low and 
paltry dwellings erected upon the foundation of many others of | 
these palaces, as they are called, give awful memento, td the in- : 
mates of these latter stately edifices, of what they may expect 

from earthquakes. The town consists of one long street, which 
runs close by the beach ; it is tolerably clean and well built. The 
water is deep, which renders the air pure, excepting during a long 
prevalence of the sirocco wind in the hot weather, which, with 
other inconveniences, carries most offensive exhalations from the 
shallow part of the inlet situated to the southward of the town. 
These proved highly deleterious to the inhabitants and the garri- 

son in the summer of 1815: in that season no less than eighty 
soldiers out of one company of the 14th regiment were carried 

off by remittent fever. 

‘ A little quadrangle occupies the centre of the town, where 

the markets are held; this has been lately begun to be flagged 
with tomb-stones brought from the ruins of Samos ; a few letters 
rudely inscribed may be traced upon some of them, but all now 
nearly obliterated. A public work of more utility however does 
great credit to the spirit of the inhabitants, at whose expense it was ' 
completed, together with the contributions of other islanders con- 
cerned. This is the bridge of Trapano, which crosses the gulf 
at the southern extremity of Argostoli, affording an excellent 
road between the town and country, by which the communication 
is shortened four or five miles, and an almost impracticable moun- 
tain-road round the lake avoided to the peasants, who have to con- 
vey their goods to the market in the city. The walls of the 
bridge are of cut lime-stone, and instead of arches, strong planks of 
oak are thrown across connecting the piers horizontally, by which 
a most excellent, wide, and level road is carried over this angle of 
the lake. The centre is occupied by a little insulated platform, in 
the middle of which is a pyramid, containing an inscription in four 
different languages, one upon each side. The inscription is, * To 
the Glory of the British Nation, the Inhabitants of Cephalonia, 
1813,”’ 


Zante, situated to the south of the islands just mentioned, 
we have always been taught to consider as the most beautiful 
and fertile of the Polynesia; the greater part of its surface 
consisting of an immense plain of one continuous vineyard, 
interspersed with groves of olives, oranges, and other fruit- 
trees. It is about sixty miles in circumference: but the | 
antient epithet, ‘* memorosa,” does not at present characterize 
its scenery; unless the broken ridges of the horizontal strata 
along 
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along the eastern range of its mountains, which are beautifully 
fringed with olive-groves, might authorize that denomination. 
Of the dreadful visitation of 1820, which occurred in this 
island, Mr. Goodisson translates a detailed account from a 
Corfi paper. § The official return of damages sustained 
was as follows. Seventy-nine houses entirely destroyed, eight 
hundred and seven houses much damaged, eight persons 
killed, and twenty-nine with wounds and contusions,’ 

It is mentioned as a singular fact that, numerous as are 
the earthquakes experienced in these islands, they are seldom 
simultaneous in any two; an interval of more than 24 hours, 
and generally of many days, taking place between any two 
shocks: from which Mr. Goodisson rationally infers that 
the cause, which he conceives to be electricity, does not lie 
deeper than the superficial strata in each island. The town 
of Zante is regularly built, on the curve of a bay which 
extends nearly two miles; and the uniformity of the descent, 
on which it stands, gives it a picturesque and pleasing effect. 

‘The many steeples and spires with which it is ornamented, 
built in the Venetian manner, add considerably to the beauty of 
the whole, and to a stranger, arrived at anchor in the night, the 
scene opening at once in the morning, with. the busy tolling of 
bells, and the harbour-bustle, excites a sensation indescribably de- 
lightful ; heightened as it is by the usual cool serenity of the hour, 
and the reflection, perhaps, of having completed a sea-voyage, 
the pleasure of which those who dislike the sea can best appre- 
ciate. The heights are crowded with groves of orange and lemon 
trees, through which are thickly scattered the beautiful villas of 
the rich citizens. ‘The bay terminates in the fine mass of mount 
Scopd upon the left, and the extremity of the castle-range upon 
the right: the castle is built upon a hill that literally overhangs 
the town, and above floats the British flag over a beautiful scene 
of richness and repose.’ 


Zante contains about 15,176 persons. The Ionian parlia- 
ment has voted a large sum of money for the erection of a fine 
mole, and the work, says Mr. G., is now carrying on through 
the exertions of Sir P. Ross, the governor of the island: An 
aqueduct has also been begun, intended to convey a plentiful 
supply of water from Scopo; that with which the town is 
furnished at present being extremely bad, on account of the 
strata of gypsum through which it passes. ‘The total popu- 
lation of the island is upwards of 35,000. 

We have already stated our doubts as to the political 
advantage of these islands to Great Britain. Their revenue 
is wholly inadequate to their expenditure, although by the 
new constitution they are liable only to the expences of lodging 
the troops, viz. those of building barracks and their repairs. 
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The actual cost of the British force in 1821 was 105,000). 
sterling: so that the maximum of revenue, which does not 
exceed 550,000 dollars, would leave only 5000/. to cover the 
civil expences of the government. 

We must now close this article, and Mr. Goodisson’s in- 
structive and amusing volume. To the medical student, we 
would recommend his remarks on the diseases of the islands, 
formed during a residence of considerable length at Corfi in 
his professional capacity. His observations on the diagnoses 
of the remittent fever of Santa Maura, and the bilious fevers 
common in other parts of the Mediterranean, deserve the 
attention of all medical officers, who may hereafter be called 
to serve in these islands. 











Art. IV. The Elements of Anglo-Saxon Grammar, with copious 
Notes, illustrating the: Structure of the Saxon and the Form- 
ation of the English Language: and a Grammatical Praxis with [ 
a literal English Version: to which are prefixed, Remarks on 
the History and Use of the Anglo-Saxon, and an Introduction, 
on the Origin and Progress of Alphabetic Writing, with Critical 
Remarks by the Rev. Charles O’Connor, D.D., and exemplified 
by Engravings of Inscriptions, and Fac-similes of Saxon and 
other ancient Manuscripts. By the Rev. J. Bosworth, M.A. 
aes &c. 8vo. pp.330. 16s. Boards. Harding and Co. 
1823. 

[= history of the Anglo-Saxon language has never been 

“satisfactorily developed. We have grammars and voca- 

bularies of its terms, and translations of Scriptures, homilies, 

and hymns in the dialect: —laws and chronicles have been 
promulgated in its idiom ;— and war-songs, sagas, entire epic 
poems, (Judith and Beowulf for instance,) are extant among 

the remains of its literature : — yet no traces of its vernacular 

existence any where have descended to our times. ‘The Celts 
continue to speak their language in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, and the bogs of Ireland; and the Cimbri still talk their | 

Pelasgic in Wales and Cornwall: but neither on the banks | 

of the Weser, where the Saxons abounded in Charlemagne’s 

time, nor on those of the Thames, where they numbered 

Alfred among their kings, does even a patois exist which 

seems ever to have employed the complex intlections of this 

curious form of language. 

The alphabet of the Anglo-Saxons appears clearly to have 
been borrowed from modern Italy; for it retains the Italian 
peculiarity of pronouncing the c before e andzasch. Thus 
the word witch in Anglo-Saxon is written wice; the word 
chaff is written ceaf; the word orchard is written orcird ; ~ 
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word chide is written cidan ; child, cild; &c. Yet some cha- 
racters were invented for the use of the Anglo-Saxons that 
are not extant in the Italian alphabet, such as a single cha- 
racter for ¢h and another for w. The cases of nouns sub- 
stantive and adjective are more distinctly marked in Anglo- 
Saxon, than in any other Gothic dialect ; yet of the existence 
of these cases the vernacular remains are every where faint 
and evanescent. ‘The s of the genitive singular still appears 
in English ; and the e of the dative singular remains, or has 
been restored, in German: but the nominatives plural in a 
and the datives plural in wm are without a parallel in any 
living northern tongue; although they are applied in the 
Edda to an Icelandic dialect, of which the roots often diverge 
greatly from the common Anglo-Saxon. 

Anastasius, in his life of Pope Leo IIE., mentions a Schola 
Saronum at Rome as already existing in the year 800, to which 
young Englishmen were sent to be there brought up as mis- 
sionaries; and the writers of Anglo-Saxon, whose names are 
known to us, were mostly educated at this Schola Saxonum of 
the Italians. At least, this is notoriously true of Caedmon, 
ZElfric, and Alfred, and is highly probable of Bede and the 
writers of religious tracts in general. ‘The presumption, there- 
fore, seems to be that at this Saxon school of the Italians were 
devised the forms of Anglo-Saxon grammar; and that the 
missionaries were ordered to apply them to the various Gothic 
dialects, as directions to their correspondents at Rome how 
to construe their communications. ‘Those who first reduce 
a language to writing may easily have grafted on it forms of 
inflection not known to the multitude, or never in vernacular 
use; and with this theory all the phsenomena correspond. 
We suspect, consequently, that our vulgar English is of more 
antient date in this country than the merely literary language 
called Anglo-Saxon, and that the Londoners of Julius Ceesar’s 
time conversed in the language now extant. 

Camden, Rapin, and other historical commentators, have 
spoken of the Saxons as if they first came over with Hengist 
and Horsa to this island: but the Romans had long before 
appointed a Count of the Saxon shore, whose jurisdiction 
included Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Kent; so that these 
shires were already immemorially stocked with a Saxoti popu- 
lation; and it does not appear from any names of rivers or 
towns that the Cimbric, or Welsh, tongue was ever spoken 
in the eastern half of Britain. Mr. Pinkerton has proved 
that the Caledonians of Agricola were Goths; and although 
the dialect spoken northward of the Humber always resem- 
bled more the Danish, and the dialect spoken southward of 
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the Humber always resembled more the Saxon, because the 
Piks, or pirates, who first colonized these coasts were so 
descended respectively, yet both these populations were so 
far mixed that they had dropped for common convenience 
their originally dissimilar formative syllables: — every lingua 
franca, or mixed form of speech, (the Malay for instance,) 
being remarkable for paucity of inflections. The sailor easily 
learns the names of things, and has an interest in retaining 
them: but he does not easily acquire, and has no interest in 
remembering, the local mechanism of a foreign dialect. 

In the grammar before us, the learned author commences 
with a dissertation on the stem-tribes of the European north, 
Hedoes not contradistinguish the Erse and Welsh dialects, but 
considers them as both belonging to the class Celtic : though to 
us their dissimilarity appears so great as to announce tribes 
in a widely different stage of civilization; the Erse having 
all the characters of a rude, savage, unwritten tongue, and 
the Welsh all the characters of a formed and civilized lan- 
guage. We should have preferred, therefore, with Schloetzer, 
(see his admirable Nordische Geschichte,) to make a separate 
class of the Armorican, Cornish, and Welsh dialects, under the 
common name of Cimbric; and we would by no means apply 
the term Cimbric to the Icelandic, which is certainly a Gothic 
dialect. ‘The Chaldeans, or Celts, — for these denominations 
seem to have been originally identical, — first flourished 
along the Euphrates, and supplied a large proportion of the 
early population of Judea. One division of them settled on 
the Euxine coast, and bequeathed their name. to Galatia. 
From among these Galatians, probably in consequence of 
the inroads of Sesostris, that tribe of Gaels appears to have 
crossed the Euxine, which strolled along the middle zone of 
Europe, occupied in early ages the north of Italy, laid Rome 
in ashes during the time of Camillus, gave its name to Gaul, 
and was finally pushed by the ensuing wave of Cimbri from 
the mouths of the Loire into Ireland. There the language 
of this oldest of the northern European tribes is still in some 
degree preserved: it is said to resemble the Punic scene in 
Plautus, and has been employed to decypher the soliloquy 
of Hanno. From Ireland certainly came the Scotch Gauls, 
or Highlanders, whose speech is therefore called Erse: but 
an elaborate comparison of their language with the Chaldaic 
remains is still wanting to complete the ‘proof of a pedigree, 
which tends to establish their right to be considered as the 
elder children of human society. Population having begun 
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and have multiplied first. The westernmost of the unmixed 
tribes is the most antient. 

It appears unquestionable that the Cimbric tribes form the 
second great wave of population, which out of Asia over- 
flowed northern Europe. This wave appears to have been 
put in motion by the conquests of Cyrus. The Erse and the 
Cimbric languages differ, as do the Chaldee and the Hebrew, 
rather formally than radically. ‘The Gaelic people carried 
with them every where the patriarchal usage of naming all the 
cattle-keepers of a given district after the chieftain on whom 
they depended ; so that children of Dan, children of Judah, 
is a designation common to a whole province: but the Cim- 
bric people carried with them every where the posterior usage 
of discriminating families by speeific pedigrees. While pas- 
turage was the form of general maintenance, a province was 
a common property; the range of feed for the cattle of the 
clan of Abraham was distinguished from that of the clan of 
Lot: but internally all fared alike, and the lowest shepherd 
might marry the daughter of the lord of the sept, or tribe. 
When, however, agriculture began, and with it personal 
property in land, the rights of ownership could not be ascer- 
tained without careful records of descent. It may conse- 
quently be inferred that the Gaelic wave of population flowed 
off from the Asiatic reservoir, while the Chaldees were yet a 
pastoral people: but that the Cimbric wave flowed off after 
they were become an agricultural people. Record-keepers, 
called Druids, or Bards, accompanied the Cimbri; whereas no 
analogous priests have been traced among the Gaelic tribes. 

To the Cimbric succeeded the Gothic wave of population. 
It was propelled apparently by the conquests of Darius, the 
son of Hystaspes, who pursued into Thrace the Scythians 
who infested his northern provinces. ‘The progress of the 
Goths across the middle zone of Europe has not been traced 
by our antiquaries with all the industry aud accuracy which 
might have been expected: but Herodotus, a very early his- 
torian, throws much light on their migrations; and he notices 
in the possession of a Scythic king a large copper brewing 
vat, which is also celebrated in the sagas of Scandinavia. 
Among the West Goths, or Massa-getai, the Saxons, or 
Sakai, were early a conspicuous tribe ; and they eventually 
wandered to the lowlands about the mouths of the Elbe, the 
Weser, and the Rhine, where the sea-faring Saxons appear 
to have acquired the name of Piks, or pirates, as the river- 
haunting Saxons gained that of Angles, or anglers. As the first 
established seats of passage would convey the first colonists, it 
may be presumed that Kent received the earliest settlers ; re: 
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the estuary of the Thames; and progressively the coast of 
Norfolk, the Humber, and the Firth of Forth. London 
seems to be long town, and to have been originally named by 
the Anglo-Saxons. 

Notwithstanding the grievous inroads of Norman phra- 
seology which resulted from the conquest of William the 
First, the English language, according to Mr. Bosworth, 
still retains fifteen parts out of twenty in its Saxon state. 
The Norman plurals in s have however superseded the Saxon 
plurals in en; for we incline to think that this was the oldest 
English form of plurality, and that the @ of the Anglo- 
Saxon grammar was a Romish contrivance, never in verna- 
cular use here. 

To the preface succeeds a philosophical introduction, which 
discourses much and well about the origin of alphabetic writ- 
ing, and admits that the Phenician or old Hebrew alphabet 
has been the root of all others; whether, as the Talmudists 
say, Abraham really invented Chaldaic characters, or whe- 
ther he only introduced them to his clan from Babel, where 
he is said to have resided in the time of Nimrod. 

All this preliminary and general matter is followed by a re- 
gular specific grammar, divided into the several heads of Or- 
thography, Etymology, Syntax,. Prosody, and Dialects ; 
under which last is introduced an extensive praxis of extracts 
from.the best Anglo-Saxon writers, such as A‘lfric’s Homilies, 
the Saxon Chronicle, the Church-history of Bede, the Boethius 
of Alfred, the Hymns of Caedmon, and the War-songs on 
Athelstan’s victory and Edgar’s death. We regret to find no 
specimen from Beowulf, which was attentively analyzed in 
our lxxxist vol. p. 516., and which constitutes the most con- 
siderable production of the Saxon muse. Whether we have 
justly referred the composition of that work to a Suffolk 
chieftain of the twelfth century named Wiglaf, it becomes 
not us to decide, but we believe the manuscript to have been 
found in a monastery at Dunwich. 

As the chapter on dialects is perhaps the most peculiar part 
of this grammar, we shall extract it; omitting, however, the 
numerous notes and specimens. 


‘ 1. The Saxons came from different provinces of Germany into 
Britain ; it is, therefore, probable some variety existed in the pro- 
nunciation of their words: but as they were incorporated together, 
and united under a regal government in Britain before the chief 
zra of literature began, and as what was previously written is 

robably conveyed to us in the more recent orthography and style, 
it is, therefore, most likely that one form of the language would 
prevail. This was denominated Anglo-Saxon, and it was used by 
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the Saxon power in A.D.457, and continued for four centuries 
and a half, till A.D.900, or perhaps till the reign of Athelstan, 
A.D. 924: but pure Saxon may be found, which was probably 
written even after the latter period. 

‘¢ We may, however, confidently look to the Laws of the Saxon 
monarchs, Charters, and Chronicle, before the time of Athelstan ; 
to the works of King Alfred, to the Heptateuch, Gospels, the 
Gospel of Nicodemus, the Poem on Beowulf, &c. for Anglo-Saxon 
in its greatest state of purity. : 

‘ 2. It may be readily allowed, that one form of the Anglo- 
Saxon language might prevail for a considerable time in England ; 
but it must also be evident, that learning was not so common in 
the Saxon era as at the present time. Our ancestors, having few 
opportunities for literary acquirements, could not have determined 
upon fixed rules for orthography, any more than illiterate persons 
in the present day, who, having been employed in manual labour, 
could avail themselves of the facilities which were offered: hence 
arose the difference observable in spelling the same words in 
Saxon; but a difference in orthography will not constitute a dia- 
lect. In a dialect of any language, there is a systematic alteration 
in the modification of the words, and often an introduction of new 
terms. ‘This alteration in the termination of words is said to be 
perceptible at two periods of the Saxon language. The Anglo~ 
Saxon is, therefore, considered as having two dialects, called the 
Dano-Sazon, and the Norman-Sazon; according to the time 
when the Danes and Normans entered, and prevailed in this island. 

‘ 3. From the frequent incursions, and partial settlements of 
the Danes in England, it is reasonable to suppose that their lan- 
guage would have some influence over the Anglo-Saxon, especially 
in the North, where the Danes were most numerous. The pecu- 
liarities of the Danish tongue would predominate, in proportion as 
their power and authority increased in England. During the 
reign of Danish kings in this nation, from A.D. 1016 to 1042, 
their northern dialect would generally prevail: it would also have 
some influence for a considerable time before, and would continue 
after the Danish kings had ceased to reign in England. Though, 
from the gradual change observable in languages, no specific time 
can be given for the actual commencement, or termination of the 
Dano-Saxon dialect, yet we may presume it would have more or 
less influence for nearly two centuries, — probably from about 
A.D. 900 to near 1070 or 1100. 

‘ 4. The Danes, being a rude illiterate people, chiefly employed 
as pirates, adopted the most ready way of expressing their 
thoughts ; they therefore disregarded the improved form of the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue, and either altered or omitted most of the 
Saxon terminating syllables. The Dano-Saxon dialect is not only 
distinguished by a disregard of the usual Anglo-Saxon inflection, 
but by the Cimbric or old Icelandic words which are introduced, 

‘ 5. The interchange of letters has been noticed under each 
letter in Orthography; and many of the alterations by Dano- 
Saxon inflection are given in the proper place in Etymology. , 
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‘ 6. It may also be remarked, that n is generally rejected in 
Dano-Saxon : it is omitted at the end of verbs ; for, 

‘ In Dano-Saxon we find Sel me dpinca, Give me drink ; for the 
Saxon, Syle me dpincan. John,iv.’7. The e is omitted according 
to sect. 4., and the n, to sect. 6. 

‘ Nelle pu ondpebde, (noli timere,) Be thou unwilling to dread : 
the n is omitted, and a converted into e, according to Orthog. 
sect.29. ‘ In Dan-Sax.,&c.” The Anglo-Saxon of tls clause 
is, Nelle pu ondpedan, Matt.i. 20. Nellad ze d0eme, Be ye 
unwilling to judge; for the Anglo-Saxon Nellen ze deman., 
Matt. vi. 1. 

‘ The n is also rejected at the end of nouns and other words: 
for the Dano-Saxon Genemne pu noma hiy Pelend, the Saxon has 
noman or naman ; as Du nemyc hyy naman Pelend, Thou shalt call 
his name Healer. Matt.i. 21. In Dano-Saxon we find Gerezon 
pe foppon yceppu hny, instead of hy yceoppan, We have seen his 
star. Matt.ii. 2. And pinned ofep sopperca 3 unrodpercra, And 
raineth upon the just and unjust. Matt.v. 45. Instead of the An- 
glo-Saxon Da yopyeycan 3 pa unroppeycan. The Dano-Saxon has 
Fpom yeiyca ponn cid. From the sixth hour. Matt. xxvii. 45. for 
the regular Saxon Fpam pepe pixtan cide. In Dano-Saxon beze, 
both, and tpeze, two, are used for bezen and cpezen ; exo, eyes, for 
exon. 

“ Not only n, but the last syllable is often rejected : as ercyo in 
Dano-Saxon is formed from the Anglo-Saxon eftrona, forthwith, 
by rejecting the last syllable na. 

‘ In Dano-Saxon n before another consonant is often omitted : 
as, cymiz for cyninz. 

‘¢ 7, The Dano-Saxon often substitutes one Case for another. 
We therefore find, Ic yendo enzel min, I send my angel, for the re- 
gular Anglo-Saxon minne enzil.— Ne in piyyum liz, ne m pem 
copepod lip, Nezther in this life, nor in that future life; for copep- 
dum or topeapdan life. —Oppe So0ed the z0d 4 pertm hip z0d. 
oppe d0e5 pac che yfel J parcm hiy yyel. Either make the tree 
good and his fruit good, or make the tree evil and his fruit evil ; 
for peytm zodne and peycm yfelne. — Cuoed hlaropd Sepe pin- 
zeapioe, Saith the lord of the vineyard, tor Sepe pmzeapder. — 
Bobdede zoorpelles picer, He preached the. gospel of the kingdom, 
Matt. ix. 35., the genitive for the accusative zobdrpell. 

‘ 8. The preposition co is occasionally used instead of the dative 
termination ; as Da cpzd co leopnepar hiy, Then he saith to his dis- 
ciples, Matt. ix. 37., instead of pa cped leopnepum hry, or in genuine 
Saxon, pa he yeede ny leopning-cmhtum. 

‘ 9, The Normans had some intercourse with England, even 
from the accession of Edward the Confessor, in A.D. 1042; but the 
Norman-French could have little influence over the Saxon language 
till after the time of the Conquest. The laws, being administered 
by the Norman Conqueror in his own language, would naturally 
introduce many new words ; and the mutual efforts of the Normans. 
and Saxons to understand each other would make an alteration in 
both languages; but as the majority of the inhabitants were 
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Saxons, it is reasonable to presume that the Saxon language pre- 
dominated, while the Norman tongue would have influence enough 
to change the modification of the Saxon words, and perhaps would 
cause the inhabitants to reject or alter some of the variable ter- 
minations which were left in the Dano-Saxon dialect. Though no 
precise time can be fixed for the exact origin and conclusion of 
the Norman-Saxon, it may be affirmed that it succeeded the Dano- 
Saxon, and probably prevailed for nearly two centuries ; or from 
about A.D. 1070 to 1260, in the reign of Henry the Third. What 
was written after the latter period is so different from the Anglo- 
Saxon, and so nearly allied to our present language, that without 
any impropriety it may be denominated English. 

‘ 10. The Norman-Saxon dialect is distinguished by an almost 
total disregard of the variations of nouns and verbs, and by the 
following changes of letters: 

‘ In the beginning, middle, and end of words, x is changed into 
1 and y: as, iunye for zeonze, young. Gibson’s Sax. Chron. 
p- 168. 1.; see Orthog. sect. 15. p. 48.; pemar for peznay, rains. 
Sax. Chron. 219. 30.; deiey for daze, days ; dai for deez, day ; 
Klonhe for FElmihciz, Almighty ; cpenci for cpentiz, twenty ; 
mai for mez, may ; wm for zmiz, any. 

‘11. L is changed into k: as king and kingey, for cynz and 
cynzey, king and kings; bpoke for bpoce, broke; munekey for 
munecey, monks. 

‘ F is changed into u or v: as have for hane, have ; leove for 
luru, dove; luvede for lupiabe, loved ; yeoven for yeoron, seven ; 
heouene for heorgene, zn heaven. 

‘ F is changed into m before m: as, pimman for pipman, woman. 

‘ [Land xz were changed into ch, or rather, in the age when c 
and xz were pronounced hard, ch was employed to express the 
original soft sound of c: as, child for cild, child; chercep for 
ceaytep, city. 

‘ The change of vowels is explained in Orthography under each 
letter; for instance, ea into e in chercep. (Orthog. 29.) 

‘ Ly is changed into p or y: as, pepen for pezen, a thane; peyna 
for pezna, rain. 

‘ The prefix ze is generally omitted, or changed into 1- or y-, as 
i-blent, y-clepc. 

‘ 14. Um, the termination of the dative case plural in nouns and 
adjectives, is either changed into an or en: as, On Pepode 
dazen, for the Anglo-Saxon On Pepoder bazgum, in Herod's days. 
Luke, i. 5. Beapnan for beapnum, with children, 


This excellent grammar is not only the completest view of 
Anglo-Saxon language which we have yet seen, but is also 
ornamented with much curious speculative philosophy con- 
cerning topics of philology; and many parts of it may be read 
with amusement and instruction by persons who are not am- 
bitious of acquiring the language, the rules of which it is 
destined to record. 
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Ant. V. Captain Franklin’s Narrative of a Journey to the Shores 
of the Polar Sea, &c. 


[ Article concluded from page 20. ] 


I* the forenoon of the 21st of July, the expedition com- 
menced the navigation of the hyperborean sea in two 
canoes of birch-bark, and with provisions for only fifteen 
days: paddling all day along the coast to the eastward, on the 
inside of a crowded range of islands, on one of which they 
landed and found various traces of Esquimaux. Little ice 
was in sight, but its blink was very perceptible. After a run 
of thirty-seven miles, they encamped on the main shore, and 
set up a pole to ascertain the rise and fall of the water, which 
was done at every halting place. The coast was here of 
moderate elevation, and easy of access, but the islands were 
rocky and barren. The westernmost groupe was named 
Berens’ Islands, in honor of the governor of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company; and the easternmost, Sx Grahame Moore's. 
Many other islands, bays, promontories, &c. were for the first 
time named in the course of this adventurous range, as will 
be seen from the map. On the 23d, the shore was observed 
to be extremely rocky and barren, and they pursued their way 
‘with some danger and more anxiety’ through small chan- 
nels, formed among the ice. ‘Trap-cliffs began to succeed one 
another, in tiresome uniformity. At the landing-place, on the 
25th, the canoes were in imminent danger of being crushed 
to pieces ; this spot was named Detention Harbour, because it 
was necessary to wait for the removal or melting of the ice. 
Here some of the dried provisions were found to have become 
mouldy from wet; and it was discovered that the beef, from 
being badly cured, was scarcely eatable. The diminution, 
however, offered a still more appalling prospect than even the 
unsound state of the stock, as the fresh supplies were very 
scanty and precarious. ‘To the consternation of the sufferers, 
too, although there had been frost in the night, swarms of 
mosquitoes assailed them in the day-time, apparently haunting 
those desolate regions in defiance of climate. 

On the 29th, a passage was effected along the shore, after 
the labor of seven hours, and much hazard to the frail 
vehicles; the utmost precaution being necessary, in con- 
ducting them through the narrow channels, to prevent their 
impinging on the projecting points of ice. In Arctic Sound; 
the travellers were again involved in streams of ice, from which 
they finally escaped with considerable trouble and delay. — 
Near Hood’s River, several deer, all of them young and 
meagre, and a lean brown bear, were despatched by the hun- 
terst but no Esquimaux could be found. Arctic Sound ap- 
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peared, on the whole, to be one of the most desirable anchor- 
ing stations for ships that had been observed along the coast. 
— Considerable uncertainty prevailed, for some days, respect- 
ing the genuine direction of the course, the officers being 
perplexed between the main shore and a chain of islands; 
and time was unavoidably lost in exploring; but a musk-ox, 
a bear, and a fortunate draught of fish, compensated in some 
measure for the retardation. Yet the breakfast of the 9th of 
August had reduced the provisions to two bags of pemmicans, 
and a single meal of dried meat. 


‘ The men began to apprehend absolute want of food, and we 
had to listen to their gloomy forebodings of the deer entirely 
quitting the coast in a few days. As we were embarking, how- 
ever, a large bear was discovered on the opposite shore, which 
we had the good fortune to kill; and the sight of this fat meat 
relieved their fears for the present. Dr. Richardson found in 
the stomach of this animal the remains of a seal, several mar- 
mots (arclomys Richardsonit), a large quantity of the liquorice-root 
of Mackenzie (hedysarum) which is common on these shores, and 
some berries. There was also intermixed with these substances a 
small quantity of grass.’ 


Most of the head-lands bore traces, though not recent, of 
the visits of the Esquimaux. In Melville Sound, which 
stretches 34 miles from east to west, and 20 from north to 
south, a heavy rolling sea had materially injured the canoes: 
but a still more distressing consideration was the very decided 
aversion of the people to advance any farther in what they 
conceived to be a forlorn enterprize, which had even induced 
the hunters to relax their efforts, that a period might be put 
to the voyage by the want of subsistence. Having imparted 
his own sentiments and apprehensions to his officers, who 
perfectly concurred in them, the commander, on the evening 
of the 15th, intimated to the men that, unless they should 
previously meet with the Esquimaux, and arrange with them 
for passing the winter, he was determined to return, after four 
days of examination. On the following day, they had the 
pleasure to find the coast trending east-north-east, with the 
sea in the offing, clear of islands; ‘a circumstance which 
afforded matter of wonder to our Canadians, who had not pre- 
viously had an uninterrupted view of the ocean.’ — The 
course was continued along the shore till eight o’clock in the 
evening, when violent squalls compelled the party to encamp, 
in lat. 68° 18' 50” N., and long, 110° 5' 15" W. The ther- 
mometer at noon stood at 41. 


‘ On August 18th the stormy weather and sea continuing, there 
was no prospect of our being able to embark. Dr. Richardson, 
Mr. Back, 
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Mr. Back, and I, therefore, set out on foot to discover whether 
the land, within a day’s march, inclined more to the east. We 
went from ten to twelve miles along the coast, which continued 
flat, and kept the same direction as the encampment. The most 
distant land we saw had the same bearing north-north-east, and 
appeared like two islands, which we estimated to be six or seven 
miles off; the shore on their inside seemingly trended more to the 
east, so that it is probable Point Turnagain, for so this spot was 
named, forms the pitch of a low flat cape.’ — 

‘ Though it will appear from the chart, that the position of 
Point Turnagain is only six degrees and a half to the east of the 
mouth of the Copper-Mine River, we sailed, in tracing the deeply- 
indented coast, five hundred and fifty-five geographic miles, which 
is little less than the direct distance between the Copper-Mine 
River and Repulse Bay ; supposing the latter to be in the longi- 
tude assigned to it by Middleton, 

¢ When the many perplexing incidents which occurred during 
the survey of the coast are considered in connexion with the 
shortness of the period, during which operations of the kind can 
be carried on, and the distance we had to travel before we could 
gain a place of shelter for the winter, I trust it will be judged 
that we prosecuted the enterprise as far as was prudent, and 
abandoned it only under a well-founded conviction that a further 
advance would endanger the lives of the whole party, and prevent 
the knowledge of what had been done from reaching England. 
The active assistance I received from the officers, in contending 
with the fears of the men, demands my warmest gratitude. 

‘ Our researches, as far as they have gone, seem to favour the 
opinion of those who contend for the practicability of a North- 
west Passage. The general line of coast probably runs east and 
west, nearly in the latitude assigned to Mackenzie’s River, the 
sound into which Kotzebue entered, and Repulse Bay; and very 
little doubt can, in my opinion, be entertained of the existence of 
a continued sea, in or about that line of direction. The existence 
of whales, too, on this part of the coast, evidenced by the whale- 
bone we found in Esquimaux Cove, may be considered as an 
argument for an open sea; and a connexion with Hudson's Bay is 
rendered more probable from the same kind of fish abounding on 
the coasts we visited, and on those to the north of Churchill River. 
I allude more particularly to the Capelin or Salmo Arcticus, which 
we found in large shoals in Bathurst’s Inlet, and which not only 
abounds, as Augustus told us, in the bays in his country, but 
swarms in the Greenland firths.* The portion of the sea over 
which we passed is navigable for vessels of any size; the ice we 
met, particularly after quitting Detention Harbour, would not 
have arrested a strong boat. The chain of islands affords shelter 
from all heavy seas, and there are good harbours at convenient 
distances. I entertain, indeed, sanguine hopes that the skill and 
exertions of my friend Captain Parry will soon render this ques- 
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tion no longer problematical. His task is doubtless an arduous 
one, and, if ultimately successful, may occupy two and perhaps 
three seasons ; but confiding as I do, from personal knowledge, in 
his perseverance and talent for surmounting difficulties, the 
strength of his ships, and the abundance of provisions with which 
they are stored, I have very little apprehension of his serety As 
I understand his object was to keep the coast of America close on 
board, he will find in the spring of the year, before the breaking 
up of the ice can permit him to pursue his voyage, herds of deer 
flocking in abundance to all parts of the coast, which may be pro- 
cured without difficulty ; and, even later in the season, additions 
to his stock of provision may be obtained on many parts of the 
coast, should circumstances give him leisure to send out hunting 
parties. With the trawl or seine-nets also, he may almost every 
where get abundance of fish even without retarding his progress. 
Under these circumstances I do not conceive that he runs any 
hazard of wanting provisions, should his voyage be prolonged even 
beyond the latest period of time which is calculated upon. Drift- 
timber may be gathered at many places in considerable quantities, 
and there is a fair prospect of his opening a communication with 
the Esquimaux, who come down to the coast to kill seals in the 
spring, previous to the ice breaking up; and from whom, if he 
succeeds in conciliating their good-will, he may obtain provision, 
and much useful assistance. 

‘ If he makes for Copper-Mine River, as he probably will do, he 
will not find it in the longitude as laid down on the charts ; but he 
will probably find what would be more interesting to him, a post, 
which we erected on the 26th of August at the mouth of Hood’s 
River, which is nearly, as will appear hereafter, in that longitude, 
with a flag upon it, and a letter at the foot of it, which may con- 
vey to him some useful information, It is possible, however, that 


he might keep outside of the range of islands which skirt this part 
of the coast.’ 


In consequence of the circumstances in which he now 
found himself placed, Captain Franklin deemed it most pru- 
dent to relinquish his original plan of returning by the Cop- 
per-Mine River; and rather to make at once for Arctic 
Sound, to advance up Hood’s River as far as it should be 
found navigable, and then to construct out of the materials of 
the canoes two of a smaller size, which might be carried in 
traversing the barren grounds to Fort Enterprize. The ther- 
mometer was now at the freezing point at mid-day, and the 
ground was covered with snow. 

The wind having moderated on the 22d, the men, cheered 
with the prospect of returning, embarked with alacrity, and 
paddled to Slate Clay Point; when, the wind again freshen- 
ing, the tents were pitched, and, the stock of provisions being 
almost entirely consumed, all the party went supperless to 
rest. — Next day, the canoes ran fifteen miles across Melville 
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Sound, impelled by a strong wind and heavy sea; so that 
they were with much difficulty prevented from turning their 
broadsides to the waves, and one of them was almost overset. 
In the course of the same day, when weathering a point to 
leeward, the recoil of the sea had nearly made them founder: 
but they were ultimately run on shore in safety, on an open 
sandy beach. — Though the weather now became more mild 
and maderate, still no game could be procured, and wild ber- 
ries were greedily devoured : but on the 25th some deer were 
killed, and the apprehensions of immediate famine were thus 
removed.—On the following day, (mis-dated the 25th,) Point 
Wollaston was turned, and Hood’s River was ascended to the 
first rapid, after a boisterous and perilous navigation of 650 
geographical miles on the Artic Sea. During this voyage, the 
extremes in the temperature of the sea-water were 53° and 35°, 
and the average between 43° and 48°. On the return, it was 
observed that the water rose several feet above the marks left 
at the former encampments, owing probably to the prevalence 
of north-westerly gales. 

As the ascent of Hood’s River was often impeded by shoals 
or rapids, and the crews were much fatigued by carrying or 
dragging their canoes and burdens, two small canoes, which 
might be ready for any temporary emergency in crossing 
streams, were formed out of the old boats, during the encamp- 
ment at the lower end of a narrow chasm. 


‘ The walls of this chasm are upwards of two hundred feet 
high, quite perpendicular, and in some places only a few yards 
apart. ‘The river precipitates itself into it over a rock, forming 
two magnificent and picturesque falls close to each other. The 
upper fall is about sixty feet high, and the lower one at least one 
hundred, but perhaps considerably more, for the narrowness of 
the chasm into which it fell prevented us from seeing its bottom, 
and we could merely discern the top of the spray far beneath our 
feet. The lower fall is divided into two, by an insulated column 
of rock which rises about forty feet above it. The whole descent 
of the river at this place probably exceeds two hundred and fifty 
feet. The rock is very fine felspathose sand-stone. It has a 
smooth surface and a light red colour. I have named these mag- 
nificent cascades ‘* Wilberforce Falls,” as a tribute of my respect 
for that distinguished philanthropist and Christian.’ 


The burdens were now lightened by leaving all superfluous 
articles in concealment on the spot; and the plan was com- 
menced of making, with the least possible delay, for that part’ 
of Point Lake which is opposite to the last spring-encamp- 
ment. ‘The officers carried as much of their own luggage as 
their strength would permit, and the weight borne by each man 
was reduced to about 90 pounds. Thus loaded, they marched 
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at the rate of about a mile in an hour, including intervals of 
rest. The country gradually became more hilly and barren, 
and the weather colder; the canoes were with difficulty car- 
ried in high winds;, and the surface of the ground was 
strewed with small pebbles, painful to feet that were protected 
only by soft moose-skin shoes. — September 3., the travellers 
crossed the river in their two canoes, lashed together, and 
emerging from the valley entered on a level and sterile region. 

On the 5th and 6th they were constrained to remain in 
their tents, without meat or fuel; the snow drifting around 
them to the depth of three feet, and the thermometer having 
descended to 20°: but on the morning of the 7th, in spite of 
cold and huhger, they roused themselves to the determination 
of resuming their course. 


‘ Just as we were about to commence the march,’ says the au- 
thor, ‘ I was seized with a fainting fit, in consequence of exhaustion 
and sudden exposure to the wind; but after eating a morsel of 
portable soup, I recovered, so far as to be able to move on. [ 
was unwilling at first to take this morsel of soup, which was 
diminishing the small and only remaining meal for the party ; but 
several of the men urged me to it, with much kindness. The 
ground was covered a foot deep with snow, the margin of the 
lakes was incrusted with ice, and the swamps over which we had 
to pass were entirely frozen; but the ice not being sufticiently 
strong to bear us, we frequently plunged knee-deep in water. 
Those who carried the canoes were repeatedly blown down by the 
violence of the wind, and they often fell, from making an insecure 
step on a slippery stone ; on one of these occasions, the largest 
canoe was so much broken as to be rendered utterly unserviceable. 
This was felt as a serious disaster, as the remaining canoe having 
through mistake been made too small, it was doubtful whether it 
would be sufficient to carry us across a river, Indeed we had 
found it necessary, in crossing Hood’s River, to lash the two 
canoes together. As there was some suspicion that Benoit, who 
carried the canoe, had broken it intentionally, he having on a 
former occasion been overheard by some of the men to say, that he 
would do so when he got it in charge, we closely examined him 
cn the point ; he roundly denied having used the expressions attri- 
buted to him, and insisted that it was broken by his falling 
accidentally ; and as he brought men to attest the latter fact, who 
saw him tumble, we did not press the matter further. I may here 
remark that our people had murmured a good deal at having to 
carry two canoes, though they were informed of the necessity of 
taking both, in case it should be deemed advisable to divide the 
party ; which it had been thought probable we should be obliged 
to do, if animals proved scarce, in order to give the whole the 
better chance of procuring subsistence, and also for the purpose 
of sending forward some of the best walkers to search for Indians, 
and to get them to meet us with supplies of provision. The power 
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of doing this was now at an end. Asthe accident could not be 
remedied, we turned it to the best account, by making a fire of 
the bark and timbers of the oroken vessel, and cooked the re- 
mainder of our portable soup and arrow-root. This was a scanty 
meal after three days’ fasting, but it served to allay the pangs of 
hunger, and enabled us to proceed at a quicker pace than before. 
The depth of the snow caused us to march in Indian file, that is 
in each other’s steps; the voyagers taking it in turn to lead the 
party. A distant object was pointed out to this man in the direc- 
tion we wished to take, and Mr. Hocd followed immediately behind 
him, to renew the bearings, and keep him from deviating more 
than could be helped from the mark. It may be here observed, 
that we proceeded in this manner throughout our route across the 
barren grounds.’ 


After this period, tripe de roche (different species of lichens, 
of the genus Gyrophora,) frequently formed their sole or prin- 
cipal diet; though, as an article of food, it is very unsub- 
stantial, and not always harmless, affecting some constitutions 
with violent bowel-complaints, which Mr. Hood and others 
éxperienced. We may here also mention that a beverage to 
which they had often recourse, and which, though not nutri- 
tious, contributed to internal warmth, was country or swamp- 
tea, a decoction of the leaves of Ledum palustre. ‘Their loss of 
one of the canoes caused much trouble and hazard in the pas- 
sage across Cracroft River, and subsequently in traversing the 
Cargecatha wha chaga of Hearne, whose erroneous reckoning 
had misled them. The hilly nature of the ground, and the 
depth of the snow, also rendered walking both laborious and 
insecure. On the 11th, the men frequently fell with their 
burdens, but without any serious: injury. — A large musk 
cow was killed in the evening. ‘ To skin and cut up the 
animal was the work of a few minutes. ‘The contents of its 
stomach were devoured upon the spot, and the raw intestines, 
which were next attacked, were pronounced by the most deli- 
cate anong us to be excellent. A few willows, whose tops 
were seen peeping through the snow in the bottom of the 
valley, were quickly grubbed, the tents pitched, and supper 
cooked, and devoured with avidity. ‘his was the sixth day 
since we had had a good meal.’ —_- Yet, in the course of a day 
or two, all complained more than ever of faintness and debi- 
lity; and, to add to their sufferings, some of the men had 
thrown away the nets and burned the floats, so that no re- 
liance could any longer be placed on fishing. The burdens 
were now still farther lightened, the rejected articles being de- 
posited at the encampment; and nothing was retained but am- 
munition, clothing, and the instruments requisite for finding 
the direction of the course. Meanwhile, another attempt to 
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cross a rapid had nearly proved fatal, Captain Franklin him- 
self having been twice thrown into the stream, and one of the 
men dragged almost lifeless on shore. On this occasion, too, 
the Captain lost his port-folio, containing his journal from 
Fort Enterprize, together with the astronomical and meteoro- 
logical observations made on the Copper-Mine River, and 
along the sea-ccast: but he says that his companions, Dr. 
Richardson, Mr. Back, and Mr. Hood, § had been so careful 
in noting every occurrence in their journals, that the loss of 
mine could fortunately be well supplied. ‘These friends im- 
mediately offered me their documents, and every assistance in 
drawing up another narrative, of which kindness | availed 
inyself at the earliest opportunity afterwards.’ 

From want of success in hunting, the wearied wanderers 
had recourse on the 17th to singed bits of hide for food. 
Next day, indeed, some Icelandic moss (Lichen Islandicus) 
was procured, but, being unsoaked, was so bitter that few 
could eat it. Each person became progressively weaker, and 
less fitted to encounter the march over snow and hills in the 
day, or the piercing cold of the night, the slightest breeze 
thrilling through their debilitated frames. Mr. Hood was 
particularly enfeebled: Captain Franklin was unable to keep 
up with those who exerted themselves to gain a sight of Point 
Lake, which seemed still to baffle their calculations; and the 
men threatened to throw away their packages and run off, 
which they probably would have done if they had known 
what track to pursue. At the encampment of the 21st, Dr. 
Richardson was obliged to deposit his specimens of plants 
and minerals, being no longer able to carry them. — On the 
following day, the march was regulated by an expanse of 
water, supposed to be a branch of Point Lake: but the 
canoe, broken by repeated falls, had been abandoned. ‘* The 
anguish this intelligence occasioned,’ says the journalist, 
‘may be conceived, but it is beyond my power to describe it. 
Impressed, however, with the necessity of taking it forward, 
even in the state these men represented it to be, we urgently 
desired them to fetch it; but they declined going, and the 
strength of the officers was inadequate to the task. ‘To their 
infatuated obstinacy on this occasion, a great portion of the 
melancholy circumstances which attended our subsequent pro- 
gress may, perhaps, be attributed.’ — On the 22d, two sub- 
stantial repasts were made on five small deer, belonging to a 
herd that had appeared iti the nroments of despair, and when 
several of the party had been eagerly devouring scraps of 
leather and old shoes: but all suffered more or less from the 
free use of animal food, after such protracted fasting. + 
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Early on the 26th, they reached the Copper-Mine River: but, 
destitute of a canoe, they were much embarrassed to cross it, 
and time was lost in searching for fords, and in repeated at- 
tempts to construct a sufficient raft of willow-faggots. When 
the latter scheme was on the point of being abandoned as 
hopeless, Dr. Richardson nobly endeavored to swim across 
with a line, and would have perished in the attempt if he had 
not been hauled back, in a state of insensibility. St. Ger- 
main at length proposed to make a canoe of the painted can- 
vas in which the bedding was wrapped, and finished it by the 
4th of October, when all were separately conveyed across. 
Mr. Back and some attendants were immediately despatched 
in search of the Indians, with directions, if he should not fall 
in with them, to proceed to Fort Enterprize; where a note 
from Mr. Wentzel, it was presumed, would put him in the 
proper path to their dwellings. The rest of the party slowly 
followed, eating the remnants of old shoes and such scraps of 
leather as they could collect ; and the extreme debility of Mr. 
Hood, with two or three of the men, occasioning frequent 
halts and stragglings. Vaillant, one of the people, at last 
lay down, became benumbed with cold, and expired: Crédit, 
declaring that he could no longer march, halted by himself; 
and with painful reluctance Captain Franklin consented to 
leave Dr. Richardson, Mr. Hood, and Hepburn behind, and 
to proceed with the rest as speedily as possible, in the hope of 
sending relief to their fainting companions. After a very cold 
and hungry night, they found that they could neither raise 
nor carry the tent, which was accordingly cut up, each person 
taking part of the canvas for a cover. Belanger and Michel, 
who complained of a sudden failure of strength, were allowed 
to join Mr. Hood’s party; and Perrault and Fontano, from 
faintness and giddiness, were soon obliged to follow their 
example. 

At the long desired Fort Enterprize the commander and 
five of his attendants at length arrived: but they found it, to 
their utter mien. a desolate habitation, without any deposit 
of provisions, and even the parchment torn from the windows, 
the temperature being from 15° to 20° below zero. On the 
13th, Belanger, stiff with ice, and almost speechless, havin 
fallen into a rapid, arrived with a note from Mr. Back; 
stating that this gentleman had discovered no vestiges of In- 
dians, and requested farther instructions with respect to his 
movements. By the 18th, the messenger had recovered 
sufficient strength to take charge of the reply; the purport of 
which was that Captain Franklin would advance by the route 
to Fort Providence, and that Mr. Back should join him at 
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Rein-deer Lake. Adam, however, another of the Canadians, 
having stated his inability to proceed, and his companions, 
Peltier and Samandré, having volunteered to remain with 
him, the Captain set out with a heavy heart on the morning 
of the 20th, attended only by Benoit and Augustus. The 
first day’s march, owing to the depth of the snow, and the 
feebleness of the travellers, did not exceed four miles, in six 
hours, when they encamped on the borders of Round-Rock 
Lake. Next morning, having broken his snow-shoes, the 
Captain was necessitated to return, leaving the other two to 
make the best of their way in search of the Indians, and 
apprizing Mr. Back of the cause’of his return to Fort Enter- 
prize. Here he found Adam and Samandré in a state of the 
greatest dejection, and almost incapable of any exertion; so 
that he had to assist Peltier in cooking any wretched scraps that 
could be picked up for supper, in carrying in the wood, and in 
other menial occupations. Soon afterward, they were joined 
by Dr. Richardson and Hepburn, as reduced in appearance 
as themselves; and the Doctor’s heart-rending recital will be 
perused with deep and melancholy interest: but we can only 
glance at some of the prominent topics. Michel, the Iroquois, 
was strongly suspected of having murdered Belanger and 
Perrault ; and Mr. Hood, who was already verging to the last 
term of debility and exhaustion, was doomed to perish by the 
hand of the same ruthless barbarian. Such was the prema- 
ture fate of a gallant and gifted youth, who had unremittingly 
devoted his talents to the best interests of the expedition ; 
and who, had he survived the pressure of cold, fatigue, and 
famine, might have acquired a distinguished name in the annals 
of his profession. Dr. Richardson, confidently assured that 
the assassin intended to make him and Hepburn his next vic- 
tims, incurred the responsibility of shooting him through the 
head with a pistol. ‘ Had my own life alone,’ says he, * been 
threatened, I would not have purchased it by such a measure; 
but I considered myself as intrusted also with the protection 
of Hepburn’s, a man who, by his humane attentions and de- 
votedness, had so endeared himself to me, that I felt more 
anxiety for his safety than for my own.’ When at last these 
two rejoined the party, Dr. R. says, ‘ No words can convey 
an idea of the filth and wretchedness that met our eyes on 
looking around. Our own misery had stolen upon us by de- 
grees, and we were accustomed to each other’s emaciated 
figures, but the ghastly countenances, dilated eye-balls, and 
sepulchral voices of Mr. Franklin and those with him were 
more than we could at first bear.’ 
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The tragical events of this journey are not yet closed; for 
Peltier died of weakness on the 1st of November, and Sa+ 
mandré early on the next morning. The painful sensations of 
hunger in the survivors are stated to have subsided in four 
days, when they procured some sleep, usually accompanied by 
pleasing dreams: but their bodies were galled by lying in the 
same posture on the hard floor, and to turn was now attended 
with toil and difficulty. Every one was sensible of the re- 
duced state of intellect in his companions; and the least 
effort induced a pettish humour, which was instantly acknow- 
leged, but perhaps repeated the very next minute. At last, on 
the 7th of November, when the remaining strength of each in- 
dividual was nearly consumed, three Indians, expedited by 
Mr. Back from Akaitcho’s camp, arrived, but with only a 
small supply of provisions, that they might travel more 
quickly. It consisted of dried deer’s meat, some fat, and a 
few tongues. Captain Franklin, Dr. Richardson, and Hep- 
burn, though quite aware of the danger of indulging their 
appetite too freely at first, could not, in their weakened state 
of mind, refrain from some excess; and they accordingly suf- 
fered much from repletion and indigestion, whereas Adam, 
who was incapable of feeding himself, was treated with judi- 
cious moderation, and began hourly to recover. One of the 
Indians quietly went off tor a fresh allowance, and the two 
others remained to take care of the party; exerting themselves 
with great activity and kindness until the 15th, when more of 
their tribe and more provisions arrived. As it was of conse- 
quence, however, to get among the rein-deer before the second 
supply failed, it was resolved to depart from Tort Enterprize 
on the next morning ; and accordingly, at ‘ an early hour on 
the 16th, having united in thanksgiving and prayer, the 
whole party left the house after breakfast.’ The Indians at- 
tended on the march, never relaxing in their tender and af- 
fectionate cares; and from this period to the 26th the 
travellers continued to improve. On the last-mentioned day, 
they entered Akaitcho’s camp, in which they received much 
marked and compassionate attention from tiie chief himself 
and all his band. Letters from England, forwarded by Mr. 
Weeks, with some casual supplies from Fort. Providence, ar- 
rived on the 6th of December. The letters conveyed the re- 
sult of Captain Parry’s last voyage, and the promotion of the 
three naval officers of the present expedition: but the grati- 
fication, which this intelligence would have otherwise afforded, 
was materially diminished by the regret that Mr. Hood had 
not lived ¢ to receive this just reward of his merit and services.’ 
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December 11th, Captain Franklin and his recruited fel- 
low-travellers arrived at Fort Providence, and entered a com- 
fortable dwelling with sensations that can be more easily 
imagined than described. Here all matters were adjusted to 
the satisfaction of the Indians; and the Commander, having 
settled some minor details, proceeded to Moose-deer Island, 
which he reached on the 17th, and there had the pleasure of 
again meeting with Mr. Back. During the progress of the 
latter to Fort Providence, Beauparlant, one of his attendants, 
died of fatigue and inanition; and Mr. Back and his remain- 
ing companions were on the eve of sharing the same fate, 
when they providentially came on the track of the Indians, 
who not only relieved their pressing necessities, but treated 
them with generosity and kindness. 

The winter-residence of the party at Moose-deer Island 
having, under the friendly and unremitting attentions of Mr. 
Macvicar and Mr. Macauley, restored the survivors to their 
ordinary health and strength, they set out on the 26th of 
May, 1822, for Fort Chipewyan, and arrived on the 2d of 
June; being accompanied by the two gentlemen just men- 
tioned, and by nearly all the voyagers of the establishment. At 
this station, they met with Mr. Wentzel, who entered into an 
explanation of the circumstances relative to the non-fulfilment 
of his instructions. 


‘ We were here,’ concludes the writer of the narrative, ‘ fur- 
' nished with a canoe by Mr. Smith, and a bowman to act as our 
guide ; and having left Fort Chipewyan on the 5th, we arrived, on 
the 4th of July, at Norway House. Finding, at this place, that 
canoes were about to go down to Montreal, I gave all our Cana- 
dian voyagers their dis scharges, and sent them by those vessels, 
furnishing them with orders on the agent of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, for the amount of their wages. We carried Augustus 
down to York Factory, where we arrived on the 14th of July, 
and were received with every mark of attention and kindness by 
Mr. Simpson, the Governor, Mr. M‘Tavish, and, indeed, by all 
the officers of the United Companies. And thus terminated our 
long, fatiguing, and disastrous travels in North America, having 
journeyed by water and by land (including our navigation of the 
Polar Sea) five thousand five hundred and fifty miles.’ 


A more truly afflicting record, than that which we have 
thus cursorily sketched, has seldom fallen under our cogniz« 
ance: but, fortunately for the public, it is ‘not a theme of 
barren regret or blighted expectation; the main specific object 
of the enterprize having been at least partially attained, much 

valuable scientific information collected and registered, and 
another illustrious example exhibited of what British valor, 
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under the guidance of education and religious dependence, 
can endure and achieve in the pursuit of knowlege and the 
discharge of professional duty. It is gratifying also to reflect 
that, from the commencement to the termination of the expe- 
dition, the most perfect harmony appears to have subsisted 
among the gentlemen who composed it; and that they seldom 
applied in vain for the advice or co-operation of the officers of 
both the trading companies. 





The Appendix, which occupies 270 pages, consists of 
seven numbers, or articles, of which the first is intitled, 
Geognostical Observations, by John Richardson, M.D., Surgeon 
to the Expedition. These principally relate to some of the 
prevailing rock-formations which were observed in passing ; 
for to have exhibited a continuous -sketch of the geological 
structure of the great extent of country, that was traversed by 
the expedition, would have required a more ample range of 
close investigation than was compatible with urgent duties. 
When we consider, however, that the reporter was often con- 
veyed in a canoe, or dragged over tracts of soil covered 
with snow, and that he had to contend with storms, cold, 
debility, and famine, we are surprized that he preserved 
so many details. We had looked, indeed, for more frequent 
notices of detached minerals: but the loss.of the specimens 
may have prevented him from describing them. ‘The number 
of geological remarks considerably exceeds our expectations, 
under all the circumstances of his situation; and they do not 
apply solely to the structure of rocks and strata, but also to the 
general aspect and relative position of the land within the 
scope of his visible horizon, and occasionally to the bearings 
and distribution of some of the principal rivers. ‘They who 
speculate on the structure of the globe may deduce from the 
Doctor’s annotations that, in the remote and unexplored re- 
gions which he had occasion to visit, the same general de- 
scriptions of alluvial, secondary, and primitive formations 
occur, that are to be found in other quarters of the world. 
We cannot advert, however, to many of his special statements ; 
nor pretend to define the limits, real or conjectural, which he 
would assign to the respective predominance of gneiss and 
granite, lime-stone, sand-stone, or trap. 

‘he magnetic islet mentioned in the narrative is described 
as composed of mica slate, highly impregnated with magnetic 
iron ore, and as having its thin layers alternating with others 
of that mineral: the strata being vertical, and much undu- 
lated, with a general direction from E. N. E. and W.S. W. 
Between a very extensive deposition of lime-stone and the 
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Rocky Mountains, a coal-formation is interposed, as indi- 
cated by the beds having been on fire for many years on the 
upper part of the Saskatchawan, and on Mackenzie’s River. 
— At the foot of the Basquiau hill are several salt springs, 
¢ from which a considerable quantity of salt is annually ex- 
tracted. Salt springs and lakes also exist from twelve to 
twenty miles to the northward of Carlton House, as was 
ascertained by Captain Franklin in bis winter-journey ; and I 
obtained a small quantity of a salt which the Indians procure 
in that neighbourhood, and use as a purgative. ‘They report 
that in the state of a fine powder it covers the shores ofa small 
lake in the summer-time to the depth of two or three inches.’ 
Pierre au Calumet, on the banks of the Elk River, has its 
name from a bed of yellowish-grey compact marl, which is 
quarried for the purpose of making calumets, or tobacco-pipes. 
A weathered portion of the same bed is used, under the 
name of white earth, for washing the interior of houses. 


‘ The Copper Mountains appear to form a range running S. E. 
and N.W. ‘The great mass of rock in the mountains seems to 
consist of felspar in various conditions ; sometimes in the form of 
felspar-rock or clay-stone, sometimes coloured by hornblende, 
and approaching to green-stone, but most generally in the form 
of dark reddish-brown amygdaloid. ‘The amygdaloidal masses, 
contained in the amygdaloid, are either entirely pistacite, or pis- 
tacite enclosing calc-spar. Scales of native copper are very 
generally disseminated through this rock, through a species of 
trap-tuff which nearly resembled it, and also through a reddish 
sand-stone on which it appears to rest. When the felspar assumed 
the appearance of a slaty clay-stone, which it did towards the 
base of the mountains on the banks of the river, we observed 
no copper in it. The rough, and in general rounded and more 
elevated parts of the mountain, are composed of the amygdaloid ; 
but between the eminences there occur many narrow and deep 
valleys, which are bounded by perpendicular mural precipices of 
green-stone. It is in these valleys, amongst the loose soil, that 
the Indians search for copper. Amongst the specimens we picked 
up in these valleys, were plates of native copper ; masses of pis 
tacite containing native copper; of trap-rock with associated 
native copper, green malachite, copper-glance or variegated cop- 
per-ore and iron-shot copper-green, of greenish-grey prelnite in 
trap, (the trap is felspar, deeply coloured with hornblende,) with 
disseminated native copper: the copper, in some specimens, was 
crystallized in rhomboidal dodecahedrons. We also found some 
large tabular fragments, evidently portions of a vein consisting of 
prehnite, associated with calcareous spar, and native copper. The 
Indians dig wherever they observe the prehnite lying on the soil, 
experience having taught them that the largest pieces of copper 
are found associated with it. We did not observe the vein in its 
original repesitory, ner does it appear that the Indians have found 
it, 
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it, but judging from the specimens just mentioned, it most probably 
traverses felspathose trap. We also picked up some fragments 
of a greenish grey coloured rock, apparently sand-stone, with 
disseminated variegated copper-ore and copper-glance; likewise 
rhomboidal fragments of white calcareous spar, and some rock- 
crystals. The Indians report that they have found copper in every 
part of this range, which they have examined for thirty or forty 
miles to the N. W., and that the Esquimaux come hither to search 
for that metal. We afterwards found some ice-chisels in posses- 
sion of the latter people, twelve or fourteen inches long, and half 
an inch in diameter, formed of pure copper.’ 

The average direction of the primitive and transition strata, 
observed in a range of twelve degrees of latitude, was N. E. 
and S. W., thus corresponding with their general direction 
in Europe, Asia, and South America; and their strata were 
always more or less inclined to the horizon, at a mean angle 
considerably exceeding 45°. Dr. Richardson, indeed, seems 
to have been forcibly struck by the still more general coin- 
cidences of geological features and appearances that he 
observed, with those which have been recorded by the most 
distinguished naturalists and travellers in different quarters of 
the world. 

Nos. II. and III. relate to the Aurora Borealis, and include 
the separate and multiplied observations of Captain Franklin, 
Mr. Hood, and Dr. Richardson, on this phenomenon. _ Its 
very frequent recurrence with more or less vivacity and_ bril- 
liancy during the winter-months, and in the northern regions, 
is strikingly attested by this accumulation of documents; 
while its changing and shifting forms are minutely described 
from actual observation. Its altitude, as ascertained by Mr. 
Hood, was found on various occasions to be far inferior to 
that which had been assigned to it by preceding observers ; 
and this lamented young officer has satisfactorily proved its 
action on the magnetic needle, the degrees of which are 
marked in ‘Tables. His experiments with an ingenious elec- 
trometer, which he constructed at Fort Enuterprize, seem, 
moreover, to demonstrate that it is an electrical phenomenon, 
or that at least it induces an unusual state of electricity in 
the atmosphere. — From Dr. Richardson’s paper, we may 
infer that the aurora Is often formed under the clouds, and at 
ng great elevation; and it frequently seemed to be connected 
with some modification of cirro-stratus. — Captain Franklin 
chiefly directed his attention to its effects on the magnetic 
needle, and to the connection of the amount of these effects 
with the position and appearances of the aurora. —- None of 
these gentlemen were distinctly conscious that it emitted any 
rustling noise: but the evidence to this effect, from testimony, 
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was so pointed aud respectable, that they entertained little 

doubt of its being sometimes the case. It was not found to 

indicate any particular change in the state of the weather ; . 
and, lastly, there is reason to believe that it sometimes occurs, 

invisibly, in the day-time. — For the particular data whence 

these and other general results have been deduced, we must 

refer to the voluminous communications shemebelvan, which 

we regard as forming a valuable acquisition to our stock of 

physical knowlege. 

No. IV. we shall notice presently, but first proceed to 

No. V., being a Zoological Appendix, by Joseph Sabine, Esq., 
F.R.S. — It is s well remarked by this able and discerning 
writer, that the native quadrupeds of North America have 
been hitherto very imperfectly known to the naturalists of 
Europe; and that zoology is greatly indebted to Dr. Richard- 
son, who, under all the disadvantageous circumstances of his 
situation, contrived to collect numerous specimens, and to 
describe them on the spot. ‘To those valuable memoranda, 
Mr. Sabine has added the benefit of his own observation and 
reading; and he has been enabled, through the handsome 
attention of the Hudson’s Bay Company, to compare many 
of the skins sent home by the expedition with those which 
are imported in the course of the fur-trade. His statements 
comprize notices of most of the quadrupeds and many of the 
birds of the northern parts of America, occasional corrections 
of the mistakes of Buffon and other naturalists, descriptions 
of several novelties, and critical discussions concerning the 
arrangement of some doubtful genera or species. Few com- 
mentaries, in short, are more deserving of a niche in the 
library of every zoologist. In a few instances, the legitimacy 
of some of his lines of demarcation may be deemed ambi- 
guous, but in most cases they are well selected and happily 
expressed. Among the species of quadrupeds introduced 
either recently or for the first time, we may mention Ursus 
cinereus, or the Grizzly Bear, the U. horribilis of Major Long, 
Canis Lupus gr [SCUS, or Grey Wolf, and C. L. albus, or White 
Wolf, several species of Loa, pe cm Iranklinii, A. Richard- 
sont, and A. Hoodiz, Cervus macrotis, C. Wapeti, and Ante- 
lope furcifer. 

The birds here particularized are those only of which 
specimens have been received from the expediti on. They 
are arranged in the order followed by ‘T'emminck in the second 
edition a his Manuel @ Ornithologie, and their history is 
illustrated with marked and grateful reference to Wilson’s 
fascinating work on American Ornithology. Among the 

novelties, 
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novelties, we perceive Corvus Hudsonius, or Hudson’s Bay 
Magpie, and Phalaropus Wilsonit, or American Phalarope. 

VI. Notices of the Fishes, by Dr. Richardson. — As far 
as they extend, these notices are stamped with a particular 
value; since they comprize lengthened and minute descriptions, 
taken on the spot, and from living specimens ; and, in several 
instances, of kinds that may not soon again fall under the 
cognizance of the ichthyologist. Such is Salmo Hearnii, or 
Copper-Mine River Salmon, which is inferior to the common 
sort in size, and distinct from the various species of the genus 
indicated by Pallas and Cuvier. In July and August, it 
abounds at the Salmon Leap in Copper-Mine River. §. Mac- 
kenzii is the much-prized Poisson inconnu of the Canadian 
voyagers. Full-grown specimens weigh from 30 to 40 pounds, 
or upwards. The flesh is white, -and much relished, but 
somewhat soft, and apt to pall on the appetite when taken 
as daily food. According to the Indians, it comes from the 
Arctic sea; and it frequents Mackenzie’s River, with the 
communicating lakes and streams. The varieties of S. fario, 
or the common trout, were found to be too numerous for 
specification. * We frequently observed trout,’ says the 
author, ‘ weighing forty pounds, and were informed by the 
residents that fish of sixty pounds were not very uncommon 
in particular lakes. In Manito, or God’s Lake, between 
Hill and Severn Rivers, they are reported to attain the enor- 
mous size of ninety pounds. ‘The large individuals that we 
saw bore a striking resemblance to the overgrown trout that 
are occasionally met with in England.’ 8. Grenlandicus, 
Capelan, or Lodde, occurs in Jarge shoals about Bathurst 
island. In the narrative, it seems to have been confounded 
with the Capelin, or Gadus minutus, a very different fish. 
Coregonus albus is the Attiwhameg of the Cree Indians, cor- 
rupted into Z7ttameg by the traders, the Poisson Bleu of the 
Canadians, and White Fish of the Anglo-Americans. It 
generally weighs from three to eight pounds, but has been 
known to attain to twenty. ‘ It forms a delicious food, and 
at many posts it is the sole article of diet for years together, 
without producing satiety.’ C. signifer, Back’s Grayling, or 
the Blue Fish of the fur-traders, is a mogt elegant species, 
described at great length, and figured in the plates. It is seen 
only in clear rivers, to the northward of Great Slave Lake. 
As an article of diet, it is inferior to the preceding. Cottus 
hexvacornis, ov Stx-horned Bull-head, found in the Arctic 
sea, appears to be a non-descript. It has ‘ six obtuse club 
- rather nail-shaped processes, rising from the crown of the 
read.’ 
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Of the classes of reptiles and invertebrate animals, either 
no collections were formed or their descriptions have been 
omitted. We have reason to believe, however, that even 
the most frigid regions visited by the expedition abound in 
a great variety of insects, particularly of the lepidopterous 
families. 

VII. Botanical Appendix, by Dr. Richardson. — The 
catalogue of plants, here inserted, consists of 663 species; a 
number which, he readily admits, falls greatly short of the full 
flora of the countries through which he travelled: but the dif- 
ficulties of the progress, and the loss of most of his collection 
which we have already recorded, will account for the de- 
ficiency. — Among the non-descripts, are reckoned Batschia 
conspicua, which inhabits dry woods growing in large patches 
on the banks of the Saskatchawan ; Phlox Hoodii, a striking 
ornament of the plains near Carlton House; Eutoca Frank- 
linit, on the banks of the Mississippi, where the woods have 
been destroyed by fire; Heuchera Richardsonit; Zigadenus 
chloranthus ; Stellaria leta ; Potentilla concinna, an elegant 
species ; Anemone Borealis, and A. Hudsoniana ; Ranunculus 
Arcticus ; Pedicularis macrodontis ; Cardamine digitata; As- 
tragalus aboriginorum, and A. maculatus; Senecio lugens ; 
Cineraria frigida; Aster salruginosus, and A. montanus; Salix 
desertorum ; Cryptogramma acrostichoides ; Cetraria Richard- 
sonit, &c. It is not a little remarkable that, with the excep- 
tion of a Conferva, and the fragment of a Floridea, Fucus so fa ee 
ceranoides was the only Alga observed jn the Arctic sea. Lt ste! May. 

It remains for us to notice the *‘ Remarks and Tables con- ° 
nected with Astronomical Observations, given in Appendix,  } 

No. 1V. ‘They relate principally to the latitudes and longi- 
tudes of the places of observation, the dip and variation of 
the needle, its intensity, and the daily variation. The 
great attention which has been recently bestowed on mag- 
netical science, and the paucity of our information on this ' 
subject with respect to high northern latitudes, were circum- * 
stances calculated to give particular importance to the ob- 

servations in question. ‘Tables iv., v., and vi., all relateto ° 
the daily variation of the needle. It has been known for 
about a century that the compass during the day has a certain 
westerly motion, commencing in these latitudes towards seven 
o'clock in the morning, and attaining its maximum of wester! y 
range about half an hour past one or two: when it returns 
gradually to the eastward: but it was not known whether this —- 
was a general phenomenon, or peculiar to these parts. It had 

indeed been observed in some tropical climates, but the change 
was there so small as to leave some doubt whether the cir- 
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cumstances noticed might not be attributed to errors of observ- 
ation; and Captain Sabine had also stated that he could 
detect no daily variation at Melville island. We were there- 
fore anxious to see what results had been obtained in this over- 
land expedition; and we are gratified to find that the observ- 
ations of Lieutenant Hood have completely settled this curious 
scientific question. We have not the whole of the observations 
of this unfortunate young officer, but those which are given 
are highly satisfactory. ‘They were found in his journal 
accompanied by this remark : 


‘¢ The following table contains the mean diurnal variations of 
fhe compass for four months at Cumberland-House. Many un- 
avoidable interruptions prevented the number of days in each 
month from being complete, and some irregularities have been 
caused by the motion of the compass-box. ‘Those days are not 
included on which the needle was affected by the aurora. As in 
other places, the diurnal variation increases with the advance of 
summer, and the needle reaches the extremes of variation at 
nearly the same hours. But the maximum is at the coldest period, 
and the minimum at the warmest, which is the reverse, I believe, 
of the observations which have been made in Europe and in the 
East Indies.” ’ 


It is singular that Mr. Hood, whose accuracy of observ- 
ation and real scientific knowlege are conspicuous in every 
part of his journals, did not perceive that, as the variation 
was easterly, this result. although apparently contrary to what 
had been observed in Europe, was in fact precisely the same. 
Our variation being westerly, and the morning motion of the 
needle being also westerly, the variation is greatest a little 
after noon: but with him therefore it ought, being easterly, to 
be the /east, as he found it. ‘The circumstance, also, of its 
being later by about three hours, is highly important, as it 
amounts to a proof that this mysterious motion has a depend- 
ence on the positicn of the magnetic meridian. It is to be 
regretted that the recent experiments on this subject by Mr. 
Barlow, which we understand were read to the Royal Society 
in their last sessions, and are to appear in the next part of the 
Philosophical ‘Transactions, were not made before the expedi- 
tion set out, as they would have been the means of rendering 
these results much more decisive. By neutralizing the direc- 
tive power of the needle, we hear that Mr. B. has been able 
to increase the daily variation here from about twelve minutes 
to as many degrees: which simple contrivance would have 
enabled Captain Franklin and Mr. Hood to increase theirs in 
a like proportion ; and to have given so much decision to the 
results, when connected both with the daily variation and with 
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the effect of the aurora borealis, as could not have failed of 


being highly useful to the philosophical investigator. 

The following is the abstract to which we have alluded as 
being made by Captain Franklin from Lieutenant Hood’s 
journal : 


‘ Table IV.— The mean Diurnal Variation of the Compass for 
four Months, as observed at Cumberland-House by Lieut. 
Hood, R.N., lat. 53° 56! 40" N., Jong. 102° 16/41" W. Dip 
83° 12' 50". 














| Months. | 8 A.M. | 9 A.M. |1 P.M. /|4 P.M. | 8 P.M. | 12 P.M. | 
1820 | 4 4 > ‘ow o 4 lo / o / / 4 
| February}- - - 17:16 OE/17 11 217 9 9/17 12 41713 0 

| March j|- - - 1714 9 [17 9 517 9 71712 11713 4 | 
| April 1715 7E- - - {17 8 817 9 61712 31713 9 | 
| May ‘17 «+16  « « 7.7 817 “a Pee “17 14 ty 








Unfortunately, Captain Franklin, in the table of his own 
observations, has mixed in one general result the effect of the 
aurora and that of the daily variation; so that we are not 
able to draw from these any conclusion. 

The next observations of importance are those which shew 
the dip and variation of the needle at the different stations. 
These are precisely the kind of observations that are requi- 
site for pursuing our inquiries relative to the terrestrial mag- 
netism ; and we cannot but regret that Captain Franklin had 
not a better dipping needle, or, if it were really a proper in- 
strument, that it had by some means been put out of adjust- 
ment. A dipping needle ought not, in_ the present improved 
state of mathematical instruments, to differ in its result with 
the face east and face west more than a fraction of a degree: 
but Captain Franklin’s instrument differed in some instances 
as much as 13 degrees in these two positions; and, although 
by taking a mean, a certain degree of approximation has 
been obtained, we can place no confidence in the results. In- 
deed, we are convinced that the dip, as deduced from the ob- 
servations, is every where too great: or at least we may be 
certain that this ts the case at Cape ‘Turnagain, where the dip 
is given 89° 31’, and the variation 44° 15! 46": and we find no 
remarks as to the difficulty in obtaining the latter result. 
Now it must be obvious that, with a dip of 89° 31', no com- 
pass ever yet constructed would shew any directive quality. 
Had the dip been actually so great, the needle of the horizon- 
tal compass would ‘sl been indifferent to any direction ; 
Whereas it appears that the variation was observed here w ‘ith- 
out any remarkable difficulty. Consequently, we have every 
reason to conclude that the dipping needle, in this place at 
lcast, gave more than the real dip; and other reascns induce 
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us to think that the same was the case throughout: for, by 
computing the place of the pole from each observation, where 
both the dip and the variation are given, we find it always 
more westerly, and less northerly, than from Captain Parry’s 
observations in his last voyage we had reason to expect: 
whereas, by supposing the dip in general to be marked by this 
instrument about a degree or two degrees in excess, we shall 
diminish the western longitude, increase the northern latitude 
of the pole, and approximate much nearer to the place of the 
latter as determined from Captain Parry’s results. Indeed, 
the difference shewn by the instrument with its face at east 
and its face at west is a proofthat we cannot depend on it for 
the results supplied ; and, from what has been stated, there can 
be no doubt that the error is in excess. ‘The same defects of 
course appear in the table of magnetic intensities; and we 
lament with Capt. F. that ‘ the instrument was not of the best 
kind for making with accuracy such delicate observations.’ 


Pd 


Viewing this deeply interesting volume merely in the light 
of a literary composition, it possesses one of the fundamental 
properties of good writing, namely, unity of design; the 
writers never deviating into useless discussion or sentimental 
digressions, but adhering pertinaciously to their subject, and 
relating with plainness and perspicuity the events and cir- 
cumstances, precisely in the order of their occurrence. Cap- 
tain Franklin modestly disclaims all pretensions to eloquence ; 
and it would be highly unreasonable to exact from an indi- 
vidual, trained from early life to the practical details of sea- 
manship, the same polished diction or classical ease and 
purity of style which should characterize the writings of the 
finished scholar. Yet, when we consider that the work is, 
in some measure, avowedly a conjoint production; that, in 
preparing it for the press, the ostensible author enjoyed the 
friendly assistance of Dr. Richardson; and that it was sent 
forth under the sanction of the Government; we feel disposed 
to regret that not a few defective or incorrect expressions have 
been allowed to mar the goodly simplicity of the text. 

The different routes are very distinctly laid down on the 
charts, and most of the engravings are handsomely executed 
by Finden, from drawings by Mr. Back and Mr. Hood: but 
it is said that only a few of the latter’s drawings are here pre- 
sented to us, and we cannot but ask what has become of the 
rest? The want of an index is an inconvenience. 





*,* While this sheet is under correction, the news-papers 
announce the return of Capt. Parry and his associates, with- 


out having effected their grand object. 
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Art. VI. The Siege of Valencia; a Dramatic Poem. The last 
Constantine: with other Poems. By Mrs. Hemans. 8vo. 
pp. 320. Boards. Murray. 1823. 

I" is with pleasure that we have remarked in the writings of 

Mrs. Hemans that gradual and substantial improvement, 
which is always indicative of high merit and talent; and 
which, while it makes no rash promises, realizes every honor- 
able anticipation. We well recollect the earliest efforts of 
her muse, which she gave to the world at a period when her 
taste was necessarily unformed and her powers immature: 
but these specimens of juvenile ability encouraged a hope of 
higher success, which has since been fulfilled. ‘To become 
a poet has been with Mrs. Hemans, as with almost every 
other writer, the work of time. She appears, indeed, to have 
been born with that attachment and predisposition to the art, 
which is the true foundation of the poetical character: but 
her genius was not of that over-mastering kind which at once 
rushes to the high place of its destination. She possessed the 
germ of poetic inspiration within her breast, but the shoots 
which it sent forth needed nourishment and cultivation. 

In her earlier productions, we had not to complain of false 
taste, or of perverted feeling, or of extravagance in senti- 
ment or in language: hut we were sometimes displeased with 
the undecided character of the compositions. Mistrusting her 
powers, she dared not venture on a track of her own, and 
thus too often contented herself with the common-places of 
poetry. ‘This defect, it is obvious, could only give way before 
a more matured judgment, and a more perfect skill in her 
art; which were necessary to indue her with confidence in 
her own strength, and to remit her to the guidance of her own 
poetical spirit. 

Her later productions, however, have manifested this more 
original tone, and this bolder reliance on her own resources ; 
and the present work is calculated to strengthen their claim 
to that character, since it exhibits a more strict and intimate 
acquaintance with poetic feelings than the fair writer has 
hitherto displayed, and a happier and easier use of poetic 
diction. In the last of her publications which we noticed, 
she confined herself principally to the narrative-style: but 
she has now ventured on a dramatic attempt, and has added 
some lyrical specimens, which are exceedingly creditable to 
her pen. 

By the selection of subjects for her muse, Mrs. Hemans 
has in this volume displayed considerable tact and knowlege 
of her own powers of verse. A chivalrous and even a mar- 
tial strain flows freely from her lyre, which never sends forth 
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nobler sounds than when it celebrates the battles of freedom 
or the achievements of romance. With such dispositions, 
the fame of the Cid naturally attracted her regards. Indeed, 
the history of that hero possesses a singular charm, cele- 
brated as he has been in the rude but fascinating ballads of 
his country ; and we know not any writer by whom the high 
romantic character of that old poetry has been more suc- 
cessfully caught than by Mrs. Hemans, who has transferred 
it into oes elegant and polished verse with great fidelity and 
happiness. We would instance the lyrical songs with which 
the ‘ Siege of Valencia’ is interspersed, as specimens of this 
kind of composition in which she has been most successful ; 
and which have an airof romantic magnificence and gran- 
deur thrown around them, that is admirably suited to the 
subject. 


‘ The Cid’s Battle-Song,’ which we extract, is a very noble 
effort. 


‘ The Moor is on his way ! 
With the tambour-peal and the tecbir-shout, 
And the horn o’er the blue seas ringing out, 
He hath marshall’d his dark array ! 


‘ Shout through the vine-clad land! 
That her sons on all their hills may hear, 
And sharpen the point of the red wolf-spear, 
And the sword for the brave man’s hand! 
[The citizens join in the song, while they con- 
tinue arming themselves. 


‘ Banners are in the field ! 
The chief must rise from his joyous board, 
And turn from the feast ere the wine be pour’d, 
And take up his father’s shield ! 


‘ The Moor is on his way ! 
Let the peasant leave his olive-ground, 


And the goats roam wild through the pine-woods round ! 
— There is nobler work to-day ! 


‘ Send forth the trumpet’s call ! 
Till the bridegroom cast the goblet down, 
And the marriage-robe and the flowery crown, 
And arm in the banquet-hall ! 


‘ And stay the funeral-train ! 
Bid the chanted mass be hush’d awhile, 
And the bier laid down in the holy aile, 
And the mourners girt for Spain! 


[They take up the banner, and follow Ximena 


out. Their voices are heard gradually dying 
away at a distance. | 
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‘ Ere night, must swords be red ! 
it is not an hour for knells and tears, 
But for helmets braced, and serried spears ! 
To-morrow for the dead! 


‘ The Cid is in array! 
His steed is barbed, his plume waves high, 
lis banner is up in the sunny sky, 
Now, joy for the Cross to-day !’ 


We are induced by the spirit and fine imagination of the 
piece to give another * Song of the Cid,’ founded on a pas- 
sage in Southey’s Chronicle. 

‘ The Cid’s Rising. 
‘ *Twas the deep mid-watch of the silent night, 
And Leon in slumber lay, 
When a sound went forth, in rushing might, 
Like an army on its way! 
In the stillness of the hour, 


When the dreams of sleep have power, 
And men forget the day. 


‘ Through the dark and lonely streets it went, 
Till the slumberers woke in dread ; — 
The sound of a passing armament, 
With the charger’s stony tread. 
There was heard no trumpet’s peal, 
But the heavy tramp of steel, 
As a host’s, to combat led. 


« Through the dark and lonely streets it pass’d, 
And the hollow pavement rang, 
And the towers as with a sweeping blast, 
Rock’d to the stormy clang! 
But the march of the viewless train 
Went on to a royal fane, 
Where a priest his night-hymn sang. 


* There was knocking that shook the marble floor, 
And a voice at the gate, which said — 
“ That the Cid Ruy Diez, the Campeador, 
Was there in his arms array’d ; 
And that with him, from the tomb, 
Had the Count Gonzalez come, 
With a host, uprisen to aid ; 


« « And they came for the buried king that lay 
At rest in that ancient fane; 
For he must be arm’d on the battle-day, 
With them, to deliver Spain !” 
— Then the march went sounding on, 
And the Moors, by noontide sun, 
Were dust on Tolosa’s plain.’ 
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When we contemplate the achievements of this illustrious 
hero, whether it be in the rude but splendid ballads of his native 
land or in the fine imitations of them which Mrs. Hemans has 
produced, we cannot refrain from expressing a sentiment of 
degradation and shame at the fate with which Spain is at this 
moment visited. Is there not, among her nobility or her 
captains, one unyielding arm or one faithful’ heart to emulate 
the heroic virtues of “ the Campeador?” Apathy seems to 
have unnerved the hands of her soldiers, and treason to haye 
corrupted the hearts of her commanders. 

As a pure drama, this play cannot receive unqualified 
praise: but indeed it is rather a dramatic poem, as Mrs. He- 
mans has properly termed it; full of high chivalric poetry, 
and fitted not for the stage but for the closet. We cannot 
afford, nor indeed is it necessary, to give any idea of the plot: 
but we select from many beautiful passages the following lines, 
which are full both of thought and poetry. 


‘ Thou little know’st 
Of what is solitude ! —I tell thee, those 
For whom — in earth’s remotest nook — howe’er 
Divided from their path by chain on chain 
Of mighty mountains, and the amplitude 
Of rolling seas —there beats one human heart, 
There breathes one being unto whom their name 
Comes with a thrilling and a gladdening sound 
Heard o’er the din of life! are not alone ; 
Not on the deep, nor in the wild, alone ; 
For there is that on earth with which they hold 
A brotherhood of soul! — Call him alone, 
Who stands shut out from this! — And let not those 
Whose homes are bright with sunshine and with love, 
Put on the insolence of happiness, 
Glorying in that proud lot !— A lonely hour 
Is on its way to each, to all; for Death 
Knows no companionship.’ (P. 125.) 


We add another singularly pleasing passage, which would 
do credit to any of our living poets : 


‘ There is none, 
In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 

Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 
A mother’s heart. — It is but pride, wherewith 
To his fair son the father’s eye doth turn, 
Watching his growth. Aye, on the boy he looks, 
The bright glad creature springing in his path, 
But as the heir of his great name, the young 
And stately tree, whose rising strength ere long 
Shall bear his trophies well. — And this is love ! 
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This is man’s love !— What marvel ? — you ne’er made 
Your breast the pillow of his infancy, 
While to the fulness of your heart’s glad heavings 
His fair cheek rose and fell; and his bright hair 
Waved softly to your breath ! — You ne’er kept watch 
Beside him, till the last pale star had set, 
And morn, all dazzling, as in triumph, broke 
On your dim weary eye; not yours the face 
Which, early faded through fond care for him, 
Hung o’er his sleep, and, duly as heaven's light, 
Was there to greet his wakening! Yow ne’er smooth’d 
His couch, ne’er sung him to his rosy rest, 
Caught his least whisper, when his voice from yours 
Had learned soft utterance ; press’d your lip to his, 
When fever parch’d it; hush’d his wayward cries, 
With patient, vigilant, never-wearied love ! 
No! these are woman’s tasks ! — In these her youth, 
And bloom of cheek, and buoyancy of heart, 
Steal from her all unmark’d! ’(P. 120.) 


We regret that we cannot give any extracts from ‘ the Last 
Constantine,’ which is a poem well worthy of Mrs. Hemans’s 
pen. 

In conclusion, we can only exhort this fair votary of the 
muses to persevere in the course which she has hitherto pur- 
sued with so much success. When we review the progress 
which she has made, and more especially when we turn to 
this last production of her pen, we feel assured that she can- 
not be under better guidance than that of her own taste and 
judgment. Let her continue to study, with the same devotion 
and fervour as heretofore, the works of our great poets : — 
let her cherish that high moral sense which pervades all 
her writings ; — and we do not doubt that we shall see her as- 
sume her merited station among the leading poets of her age. 





Art. VII. The Principle of the English Poor-Laws illustrated 
and defended, by an Historical View of Indigence in Civil 
Society; with Observations and Suggestions relative to their 
improved Administration. By Frederick Page, Esq., one of 
his Majesty’s Deputy-Lieutenants for the County of Berks. 
8vo. pp.108. 4s. sewed. Hatchard, &c. 


.€ Doverty,’ says Mr. Page, ‘is compatible with honesty 


and respectability; indigence with the former; but 


-mendicity with neither, and is, indeed, the first step to. dis- 


honesty.’ (P. 37.) When mendicity becomes an habitual : e¢- 
cupation, ‘a trade, it is incompatible with honesty, because’ the 
object of the mendicant is to raise money under any pretences; 
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true, perhaps, as long as they answer the purpose, but false 
most probably, without scruple, when others do not. As soon 
as Gil Blas had left his uncle’s house at Oviedo to seek his 
fortune, he threw the reins over his mule’s neck, and began to 
count into his hat the number of ducats that were in his pocket : 
‘¢ For the love of God,” exclaimed a feeble voice, * bestow 
your charity, Signor, upon a poor wounded soldier, and 
Heaven will reward you!” Turning towards the spot whence 
the voice proceeded, he saw a man in the garb of a soldier, 
about twenty yards off, resting his carbine on a forked stick in 
the ground, and deliberately taking aim at him. Gil Blas 
took the hint, ‘ bestowed his charity,” clapped spurs to 
his mule, and made off as fast as he could. — The trade of 
such furulent beggars (if we may coin the word) is not less 
honest than was the trade of those fraudulent but sanctimoni- 
ous mendicants, who issued forth in swarms from monasteries 
in former days under the denominations of Carmelites, Capu- 
chins, and Dominicans, Hermits of the Order of St. Francis, 
and Hermits of the Order of St. Augustin. ‘To make the 
slightest allusion to modern mendicants, however, either reli- 
gious or political, would be a breach of good manners which 
we shall not commit; indeed, whenever a general and sweep- 
ing censure is passed, * the present company” is always ex- 
cepted from its application. It is with poor beggars, more- 
over, that we are at present concerned. 

We have before us a very good pamphlet on this subject ; 
though perhaps it may be thought that its display of learning 
is superfluous in a work for practical use. ‘The author has 
largely consulted the Greek and Latin writers of antiquity, 
to shew what means were adopted for the maintenance of the 
poor at Athens, at Sparta, and at Rome; he has made repeated 
visits to the Continent, and compared the state of indigence 
in foreign countries with that in England; and he has argued 
the abstract question of the natural and indefeasible right of 
man In civil society to subsistence from the stores of his more 
fortunate fellow-creatures, deciding it in the affirmative. 

Mr. Malthus’s proposal for abolishing our poor-laws results 
from a dogmatical assumption that the poor have no right to 
relief. After a godly exhortation from the clergyman to his 
pauper-audience, touching the sinfulness of marriage among 
them, he accordingly recommended the legislature to enact 
that, from a given period, no parochial assistance should at 
any time, or under any circumstance, be afforded to the off- 
spring of marriages thereafter to be contracted, or to illegiti- 
mates thereafter born. Luckily, however, Mr. Malthus raised 
his frightful superstructure on a rotten foundation; for the 
poor 
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poor have a right to relief, every where, and in all parts of the 
civilized world. Man has a natural and abstract right to sub- 
sistence every where; and, in England, to the recognition of 
this abstract right is added a legal claim. Every person born 
in this country has an acknowleged right to subsistence; and 
this, which is the popular feeling and the popular belief, is also 
the law of the land. A few words on this subject may not 
be amiss. 

“ ‘There is yet another case of necessity,” says Blackstone, 
(b. iv. ch. ii. § vi. 4.) * which has occasioned great speculation 
among the writers upon general law; viz. whether a man in 
extreme want of food or clothing may justify stealing either, 
to relieve his present necessities. And this both Grotius and 
Puffendorf, together with many other of the foreign jurists, 
hold in the affirmative; maintaining by many ingenious, hu- 
mane, and plausible reasons, that in such cases the commu- 
nity of goods by a kind of tacit concession of society is 
revived.” Among the absolute rights of man, is ‘ that of 
personal security, consisting in a person’s legal and uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of his life, his limbs, his body, health, and 
reputation ; life is the immediate gift of God, a right inhe- 
rent by nature in every individual.” (Ibid. b.i. ch.i.). Would 
it not be a contradiction in terms to recognize a right and dis- 
allow the means of preserving it ? When, therefore, Black- 
stone goes on to say that this doctrine of Grotius and Puffen- 
dorf, and which some of our own lawyers have also held, 
‘* seems to be unwarranted,” he qualifies the remark by 
adding that “ at least it is now antiquated, the law of Eng- 
land admitting no such excuse at present.” Then comes the 
question, why does not the law of England admit such an 
excuse; for both the life and the limbs of a man are of such 
high value in the estimation of that law, that it pardons even 
homicide if committed se defendendo, or in order to preserve 
them? The reason is that the law not only regards life and 
member, but protects every man in the enjoyment of them, and 
furnishes him with every thing necessary for their support. 
‘¢ For there is no man so indigent or wretched but he may 
demand a supply sufficient for all the necessities of life from 
the more opulent part of the community: a humane provi- 
sion, yet, though dictated by the principles of society, dis- 
countenanced by the Roman laws. For the edicts of the 
Emperor Constantine, commanding the public to maintain 
the children of those who were unable to provide for them, 
in order to prevent the murder and exposure of infants, an 
institution founded on the same principles as our Foundling 
Hospitals, though comprized in the Theodosian Code, were 
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rejected in Justinian’s Collection.” We find Blackstone, there- 
fore, virtually recognizing the abstract right of every man to 
supply himself with the means of maintaining life, as founded 
m nature and reason: but adding that it is merged in his 
civil duties and is sacrificed to public convenience in this 
country, in consideration of the provisions which society has 
there made for the protection of every man in the enjoyment 
of his life, and for supplying him with every thing necessary 
to support it. The properties of men, he observes, would 
be under a strange insecurity, if liable to be invaded accord- 
ing to the wants of others, of which wants no man can pos- 
sibly be an adequate judge but the party himself who pleads 
them ; and in this country, especially, there would be a pecu- 
liar impropriety in admitting so dubious an excuse: for by our 
laws such sufficient provision is made for the poor by the 
power of the civil magistrate, that the most needy stranger 
cannot be reduced to the absolute necessity of thieving to 
support nature. ‘This case of a stranger is, by the way, the 
strongest instance put by Baron Puffendorf as the basis of 
his principal arguments; which, however they may hold good 
on the Continent, where the parsimonious industry of the 
natives orders every one to work or starve, must lose all their 
weight and efficacy in England, where charity is reduced to a 
system, and interwoven in our very constitution. 

Though no compulsory method was devised for the main- 
tenance of the poor till the time of Henry VIII., yet by cer- 
tain statutes in the reigns of Richard II. and Henry VII. 
the poor are directed to abide in the cities or towns wherein 
they were born, or had dwelt for three years; and it appears 
by “ The Mirrour,” as quoted by the above writer, that, by the 
common law, the poor were “ to be sustained by parsons, 
rectors of the church, and the parishioners; so that none of 
them die for default of sustenance.” 

The principle of our poor-laws is excellent ; shat needs no 
defence : — but in the detail they are so bad, often in the 
administration so harsh, and in the assessment so preposter- 
ously unjust, that no labor can be more commendably bestow- 
ed than that which has for its object to reform them. Com- 
passion, which may be defined a participation in the painful 
feelings of another, is perhaps to be ranked among the origi- 
nal impulses of human nature: — it prompts to the relief “of 
human suffering, and is an emanation trom the Divinity itself: 
— experience, however, has instructed us that it is too un- 
steady in its operation to allow us to exclusively rely on it. 
The disposition and the ability to relieve the wretched do not 
always correspond, and frequently do not meet in the same 
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person: it may be necessary to extort from the iron-hearted 
miser his grudged uncharitable contribution ; and it may be 
advisable to check the generous alms-deeds of others, whose 
sympathy and suceptibility of nature make them liable to im- 
position by the mere semblance of misery. 

Although the French have no poor-laws, they have, in 
addition to the private beneficence of individuals, various 
munificent institutions, endowed bv gifts during the life of the 
donors, or testamentary; and in the year 1816 a system of 
domiciliary relief for the city of Paris was organized and pro- 
mulgated by the French king, to which the labors of M. de 
Gerando principally contributed.* ‘To shew, however, the un- 
certainty of that relief which is dependant on individual bene- 
volence, we give the following passage from the pamphlet 
before us, which states a fact — if indeed we must receive so 
incredible an account as true — of the most shocking nature. 


‘ The Encyclopedia + had ridiculed, as superstitious, the re- 
spect in which the establishments, founded on Christian principles, 
for the relief of suffering humanity, had been hitherto held ; they 
were condemned as narrow in their views, and founded on prin- 
ciples too confined for the great and extended views of philan- 
thropy, with which the golden age of the French Revolution was 
to bless mankind. The National Convention, therefore, expressly 
recognizing the right of the poor to relief, determined on con- 
centrating and generalizing all institutions of this nature, by 
raising a fund for this purpose from the nation at large, and selling 
all the property attached to the hospitals and establishments of 
this kind. This last measure was the only one adopted; and 
further, by the imposition of oaths which their conscience would 
not permit them to take, they lost the services of that most ex- 
cellent order of men, — the curés, or parish-priests ; and of those 
amiable and exemplary females, the Scurs de Charité, whom a 
spirit of religion had devoted to the labours of active charity. 

‘ But the error was soon discovered; and in less than a year 
after the decree for the sale, it was repealed, when three-fifths of 
the property had been sold. But during this interval the poor 
languished and died, in poverty and distress; and in the defect of 
the means of the relief of one branch of indigence, the loss of human 
life would be almost incredible, if the fact was not ascertained by 
unquestionable documents. In the year 10 of the Revolution, 
the mean revenues of the hospitals at Lyons had been reduced 
to one-third. Owing to this deficit, there were insufficient funds 
to provide for the children brought into the Foundling Hospital 
there ; and out of ezght hundred and twenty children brought in 








* See his pamphlet intitled ‘“‘ Le Vistteur du Pauvre,” of which 
we gave a brief notice in the Appendix to our ninety-second 
volume, page 470. 

‘+ * Dupin, — Histoire de |’ Administration de Secours Public.” 
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from May, 1795, to January, 1796, twenty-eight only were alive 
on the lst of February, 1796. * 

‘ But the consular government re-established these adminis- 
trations on a firmer foundation; and under Bonaparte and 
Louis XVIII. they have assumed a character and consistency, 
combining, in some degree, the establishments previous to the 
Revolution with those which grew out of it. 

‘ Under the term “ Hospital,” are comprehended the receptacles 
for sickness and casualties; under that of ‘* Hospice,” places of 
reception for the poor and impotent. The ‘* Depots de Men- 


*, 797 


dicité” are intended to prevent beggary.’ 


Till the time of Henry VIII., the poor of England subsisted 
entirely on private benevolence ; and at the dissolution of the 
monasteries the numerous and idle poor, whose daily susten- 
ance had been drawn from those institutions, dispersed them- 
selves over the kingdom to the great annoyance of the public. 
They were principally of two sorts: the sick, or those who 
from age, infancy, or infirmity, were unable to work; and the 
idle, but sturdy, who were unwilling to exercise any honest em- 
ployment. Royal hospitals were provided for the relief of the 
former, and Bridewell for the punishment of the latter: but 
these measures proving insufficient, overseers of the poor 
were first appointed in every parish by statute 43 Eliz. c.2. 
The objects of that statute were, first, to relieve the impotent 
poor, and them only; and, secondly, to find employment for 
such as were able to work, by providing stocks of raw ma- 
terials to be worked up at their separate houses, instead of 
accumulating all the poor in one common workhouse.+ This 
was a much more humane and beneficial provision than the 
feeding and clothing of innumerable beggars at the gates of 
religious houses. ‘The principle of the statute of Elizabeth 
was to relieve none but those who were incapable of obtaining 
their livelihood, and to do that for them in proportion to their 
incapacities : the able poor, being furnished with employment, 
were allowed the profits of their labor; children were not 





‘ * « Description Physique et Politique du Departement du 
Rhone, par Vernignac, ancien prefet.” ’ 

+ ‘ The churchwardens oa overseers of the poor shall take 
order from time to time for setting to work the children of all such 
whose parents shall not, by the said churchwardens and overseers, 
or the greater part of them, be thought able to keep and maintain 
their children ; and also for setting to work all such persons, mar- 
ried or unmarried, as have no means to maintain them and use no 
ordinary and daily trade of life to get their living by.” —“ And 
also to raise by taxation, &c., a convenient stock of flax, hemp, 
thread, wool, iron, and other necessary ware and stuff to set the 
poor on work.” Stat. 43 Eliz. c. 2. 
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removed from their parents, except such as were brought up 
in rags and idleness; and any man was at liberty to seek 
employment wherever it was to be had : — none being obliged 
to reside in the places of their settlement but such as were 
unable or unwilling to work; and those places of settlement 
being only where they were born, or had made their abode, 
originally for three years, and afterward, in the case of vaga- 
bonds, for one year only. Such was the principle of the 
statute of Elizabeth; and wh-t Mr. Justice Blackstone said 
sixty years ago is equally true now, that the farther any subse- 
quent plans for maintaining the poor have departed from this 
institution, the more impracticable and even pernicious their 
visionary attempts have proved. ‘The laws which have been 
subsequently enacted with respect to settlements, making the 
acquisition of them depend on birth, parentage, marriage, 
forty days’ residence and notice, a year’s rental of ten pounds, 
servitude, apprenticeship, serving parochial office, &c. &c. ; 
these various and intricate conditions have created an infinity 
of expensive law-suits between contending neighbourhoods, 
concerning settlements and removals. 

Mr. Page tells us that he has himself served the office of 
overseer in three different parishes, and ‘ since the year 1818 
has paid considerable attention to carrying the Select Vestry- 
Act into execution.’ Of its beneficial effects he speaxs in 
very high terms, and the experience of such an observer 
carries great weight. ‘That experience has enabled him also 
to furnish some practical suggestions respecting the classifi- 
cation and management of the poor, wuich will probably be 
considered. as the most useful part of the present tract. 
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Art. VIII. A Letter to the Right Honourable George Canning, 
on the Principle and the Administration of the English Poor- 
Laws. By a Select Vestryman of the Parish of Putney. 8vo. 
pp. 109. sewed. Cadell. 1823. 


E have rarely perused a pamphlet more pregnant with 
good sense and good feeling than the present. If, how- 

ever, the ‘ Select Vestryman’ will refer to our preceding 
article, he will find that he mistakes in supposing that the 
right of the indigent to relief from the general property of 
the community, though admitted in practice, was never before 
unequivocally avowed and advocated. The evils arising from 
the partial, defective, and slovenly administration of the poor- 
laws have often most unjustly been ascribed to the principle of 
them, and have brought that principle into disrepute, though 
founded, 
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founded, as it is, in wisdom, equity, and humanity. Certain 
political economists have advanced the revolting doctrine that 
the table of nature, like the table of a private gentleman, is _ 
spread for a given number of guests only, who are invited by 
the master of the feast to eat, drink, and be merry themselves ; 
and who arrogate the right of driving away all others as 
intruders. That Master, then, who “ filleth the hungry with 
good things, and sendeth the rich empty away,” is represented 
by them as having revoked his order to ‘* bring in hither the 
poor, the maimed, the halt, and the blind,” and as having 
issued another to fill the rich with good things and send 
empty away those wretched and hungry supplicants. 

The refusal of relief to the poor when in actual want, it is 
well observed, is seldom or never hazarded in its naked inhuma- 
nity, or pursued to its necessary consequences, but is advanced 
under color of a regard for their better interests, truly! as a 
necessary though severe policy. It is pretended that want is 
sufficient evidence of idleness, extravagance, or vice; that the 
cause of indigence may be traced to the habits and morals of 
the poor; and that to induce every man to provide for his 
own necessities, we have only to remove the prospect of extra- 
neous assistance ! Oh, most impotent and heartless reasoning ! 
When the wages of the laborer in his full health and vigor 
never exceed the decent and comfortable subsistence of him- 
self, his wife, and the average number of children, but in four 
cases out of five come far short of that decent and comfort- 
able maintenance, we still reproach him that he has not laid 
by a provision for the day of sickness, accident, and old age! 
It seems as if we thought that poor men were only created as 
machines to perform the labor of the rich. Man — the poor 
man — * goeth forth in the morning to his work and to his 
labor until the evening :” if he chance to stray, for the indul- 
gence of some recreation from his tiresome task, to the dance 
or the song, to the May-pole or the village-wake, the overseer 
reproaches him with idling away his time; and he forfeits his 
claim to any assistance. Even considering the poor as a 
machine to execute the work of the rich, that machine, like 
every other, to do its work well must be kept in good order; 
the wheels, pulleys, spindles, pivots, &c., must be kept well-oiled 
and clean; and the resistance to be overcome must not exceed 
the power applied to it. If a machine be suffered to get out 
of repair by inattention to these matters, and in its full speed a 
main wheel breaks, to repair the mischief is infinitely more ex- 
pensive than to have prevented it. So, to restore a poor man, 
the prop of his family, to the health, strength, and alacrity 

which he has lost by hard labor and dejection arising from 
: insuf- 
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insufficiency of food, fuel, and clothing, is much more costly 
— stating the case as a mere question of profit and loss — 
than it would have been to have preserved this man in un- 
abated vigor by more mitigated labor, and by a portion of 
the comforts in addition to the bare necessaries of life. 

It is not true that the statute of the 43d of Elizabeth 
encourages idleness: on the contrary, it enforces labor by dis- 
allowing the claim to assistance in any case which does not 
imply entire or partial helplessness: though it enacts, indeed, 
that work shall be found for all such persons as have no means 
to maintain themselves. [’rom the difficulty of carrying this 
clause into execution, it is practically abandoned, except in 
those common sewers of society called Workhouses. In fur- 
nishing work, however, for those who are able to perform it, 
there is no stipulated remuneration which can possibly tempt 
the applicants to quarter themselves on the poor’s rate. Low 
as the wages always are of the independent laborer, they are 
still higher than the wages given by the overseer or surveyor at 
a parish gravel-pit. It is unjust, therefore, to charge the poor- 
laws with encouraging an amount of population beyond the 
demand for it. Ireland has no poor-laws, England has; Eng- 
land annually disburses her millions among the poor, Ireland 
recognizes no legal and compulsory provision for indigence 
and helplessness ; and yet it is in Ireland that we hear com- 
plaints of over-population, not in England. 


‘In Scotland, between which and England a comparison has 
often been drawn on this subject highly favourable to the former, 
the main feature of the poor-laws is the same as in England; viz. 
that actual want shall be relieved, and that, if other means be 
inadequate to the object, recourse shall be had to compulsory 
assessments. In manufacturing and commercial parishes, the 
assessment has been introduced. In agricultural and pastoral 
parishes, it is unknown in practice; but even in these, with very 
few exceptions, among a population distinguished for industry and 
economy, the wants of the poor have exceeded the voluntary 
contributions of the benevolent. Where the assessment has not 
been brought into operation, its introduction has only been pre- 
vented or delayed by the adoption of a substitute, differing trom 
it in name only and not in reality. When the necessities of the 
poor require more than the charitable contributions produce, the 
heritors or proprietors of land, on the deficiency being intimated 
to them, meet and agree to raise, by an equal levy, according to 
their property, the sum that may be required. This mode of 
raising money for the relief of the poor, by a rateable proportion 
on the only property that will bear the impost, is, in fact, an as- 
sessment without the formalities of the law. In many parishes 
of Scotland it is practicable, and where it is so, it may be wise to 
adopt it. Such a surrender of property, however, is not entitled 
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to the character of benevolence, because, if the heritors should 
demur to the proposal, it would be taken from them by a power 
which they could not resist. It is no voluntary sacrifice on the 

art of the heritor, because, if the assessment should collect it 
on the tenant, it would cause a reduction of his rent to that 
amount. His only merit is paying directly what would be ex- 
torted from him by a more circuitous process.’ 


The author of this pamphlet recommends the introduction 
of a poor-system into Ireland, where it is regarded with un- 
disguised abhorrence, similar to that of England, but with a 
better machinery for its management. Ours is attended with 
a vast expenditure: but can Ireland, says he, see nothing in 
the tranquillity, opulence, and comfort of the general popula- 
tion of this country to compensate for the sacrifice? General 
vagrancy itself is an evil of no ordinary magnitude; it was 
indeed to repress that evil that the English poor-laws were 
established; and any plan for ameliorating the condition of 
the lower classes of the Irish must be bottomed on the-sup- 
pression of their erratic and mendicant habits. — It is evident 
that the writer of these pages ascribes not merely the wretch- 
edness of the cotter, but the general state of turbulence which 
prevails in Ireland, to the want of some compulsory assess- 
ment in behalf of the poor: but here he carries his principle 
too far; for he seems entirely to have overlooked the dreadful 
operation of the Catholic code, and the ascendency of a hand- 
ful, comparatively speaking, of Protestants, supported in 
exclusive privileges, and aided by the most richly-endowed 
church in the world in domineering over the great mass of the 
people. Where no poor-laws exist, mendicity must be legal- 
ized, and will become a trade; men will not lie tamely down 
on the road and die of hunger, because the laws make mendi- 
city a punishable offence ; they will have recourse to robbery 
and rapine. ‘Therefore, the question is utrwm horum ? which 
is the least of the three evils, habits of robbery, legalized 
mendicity, or a compulsory provision for the helpless ? The 
answer does not admit of a moment’s hesitation. 

_ After some preliminary observations in defence of the prin- 
ciple of our poor-laws, the ‘ Select Vestryman’ gives a detailed 
account of the reformation, economical and moral, effected in 
the course of four years in the parish of Putney. He does not 
intimate in what degree it was produced by his own exertions: 
but, after having read this pamphlet, which is addressed to 
Mr. Canning, and which we hope that gentleman may find 
leisure to peruse, we can have no doubt that the parish of 
Putney is under great obligations to him. 
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Art. 1X. A Treatise on Nervous Diseases. By John Cooke, 
M.D. F.A.S. late Physician to the London Hospital, &c. &c. 
In 2 Vols. Vol.I. on Apoplexy, including Apoplexia Hydro- 

cephalica, or Water in the Head ; with an Introductory Account 

of the Opinions of ancient and modern Physiologists respecting 
the Nature and Uses of the Nervous System, read at the Col- 

lege of Physicians as the Croonian Lectures of the Year 1819. 

Svo. pp.469. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


Art. X. Historyand Method of Cure of the various Species of 
Palsy: being the First Part of the Second Volume of a Treatise 


on Nervous Diseases. By John Cooke, M.D., &c. 8vo. 
pp-215. Longman and Co. 


uR medical knowlege is at present in a state of such very 
great accumulation, that few persons have leisure or op- 
portunities sufficient to enable them to trace the history and 
treatment of diseases, from the early periods in which we 
find them first noticed in the records of medicine, down to the 
present day ; yet all will admit that to do this would be highly 
important to individual improvement, and to the general 
interests of medical science. ‘The writings of physicians have 
usually been composed with the professed object of commu- 
nicating some new view of the history, the nature, or the 
treatment of disease; and rarely with the modest intention 
of exhibiting, in a faithful digest, the results of preceding 
labors in the same field of inquiry. It is therefore with much 
pleasure that we now welcome the appearance of a work of 
this latter description, by a physician of talents, and of such 
experience as will enable him to speak with confidence of the 
value of those statements which he has collected from the 
writings of others. 
In some preliminary remarks, Dr. Cooke has explained 
his views on this subject with much modesty and good sense. 


‘ If the example which I have presumed to set should be fol- 
lowed — if persons, better qualified for the task than myself, 
would investigate other important diseases on a similar plan, a 
system of medicine would be formed which might prove eminently 
useful, both by lessening the labours of the student, and affording 
practical facilities to persons actually engaged in the duties of the 
profession. 

‘ After an experience in medicine of many years, I have ven- 
tured occasionally to introduce into this compilation my own 
Opinions and practice, as well as to comment upon those of others ; 
but I trust that in this I have betrayed no signs of dogmatism, or 


self-confidence.’ 

In the introductory essay on the Nature and Uses of the 
Nervous System, which occupies considerably more than a 
fourth part of the first volume, we have an extended and 

amusing 
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amusing (though not very profound) view of the various 
opinions held on this subject, so inexhaustibly prolific in 
speculation. ‘These are traced from Hippocrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle, through the writings of the disciples of the Alex- 
andrian school, of the Arabian physicians, and their suc- 
cessors, down to M. Le Gallois, Dr. Wilson Philip, and 
Doctors Gall and Spurzheim. The ideal theory, so suc- 
cessfully combated by Dr. Reid, is also brought under review ; 
and the doctrines of the materialists are considered at some 
length. The author is inclined to believe that the ideal theory 
is not inconsistent with a belief in the existence ef an external. 
material world. ‘ The theory of perception,’ he observes, 
‘ by images or pictures necessarily implies the existence of 
something external, of which they are pictures or images.’ 
(P. 151.) This is one of the very few instances, throughout 
the whole of this introductory paper, in which Dr. C. ven- 
tures to throw the weight of his opinion into the scale of 
any of the speculators. Indeed, so great are his impartiality, 
and his anxiety not to misrepresent the writers whose opinions 
he reports, that he has sometimes been betrayed by these 
feelings into prolixity, and at others has testified a degree 
of deference for doctrines the absurdity of which we think 
he must have felt. The dissatisfaction, with which he rises 
from this unprofitable discussion respecting the nervous sys- 
tem, may be seen from the following passage: 


‘ Physiologists have often erred by paying more attention to 
the investigation of the nature of the subjects of their enquiries, 
than to that of the laws by which they are governed. Of the 
ultimate nature or essence, either of mind or matter, or of that 
compound which we call the Nervous System, we know nothing; 
but of the laws by which it is governed, or rather the circum- 
stances by which it is influenced, we know enough to enable us, in 
some degree at least, to understand the nature and causes, and to 
explain the phenomena of many of its morbid affections. Instead, 
therefore, of perplexing ourselves in vain efforts to comprehend 
what the great Author of nature has placed beyond our reach, 
and indulging in speculations which, however interesting, can 
lead to no satisfactory conclusion, let us turn our attention to a 
subject better suited to our powers, namely, the investigation of 
the diseases of the nervous system.’ 


The portion of the work which is dedicated to the subject 
of Apoplexy is arranged with methodical clearness, under the 
several heads of Definition and History, Dissections, Causes 
of Apoplexy, Distinctions into different Species, Diagnosis, 
Prognosis, and ‘Treatment; and in each of these divisions, 
Dr. {. has presented us with a very complete and satisfac- 
tory view of every thing important that is known respecting 
this disease. Not much, however, is added from his own 

stores ; 
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stores; nor are his critical remarks often of such a nature as 
to attract our notice. He states it as his belief that recovery 
sometimes takes place from the strong apoplexy; and he adds, 


¢ I am informed by Dr. Baillie, Mr. Astley Cooper; Mr. Wilson, 
and other professional friends, that in many cases where persons 
had recovered from apoplexy, evident marks of effusion of blood 
have a long time afterwards been found in the brain. Mr. Cooper 
has favoured me with a communication on this subject, in which 
he says, ‘‘ The dissections which J have made of cases of apoplexy, 
and extravasations of blood upon the brain from accident, 
have led me ta the belief that the effused blood never becomes 
absorbed, but that the brain gradually acquires the power of 
bearing its pressure, and that thus the symptoms which are pro- 
duced at the first moments of general extravasation gradually 
diminish.” ’ 

The instances adduced in continuation by Sir Astley 
Cooper certainly prove that, in those cases at least, the ex- 
travasated blood had not been absorbed: but they were cases 
of only a few months’ duration, and do not by any means 
shew that such absorption never takes place. Indeed, it 
seems difficult to account for the appearances exhibited by 
apoplectic cysts, which were so well described by Dr. John 
Hunter in the Gulstonian Lectures, (1796,) and afterward by 
Dr. Baillie, without admitting the reality of such absorption of 
blood extravasated into the substance of the brain. — On in 
specting the body of a person who had suffered a paralytic at- 
tack 21 months before, we found, in the posterior part of the 
left hemisphere of the cerebrum, an irregular elongated cavity, 
containing about one ounce of turbid serous fluid, and com- 
municating with the lateral ventricle of the same side. It 
was lined with a distinct membrane, which in some places 
lay in folds, and exhibited several tortuous ¢apillary vessels 
filled with red blood. This cavity seemed as if formed at 
some remote period by the rupture of the posterior wall of 
the inferior cornu of the left lateral ventricle, for the appear- 
ance of the natural structure of that part was completely 
destroyed, In this instance, it was very improbable that the 
texture of the brain could have suffered so great an injury 


without extravasation of blood; yet here only serous fluid 
was discovered. 


In the treatment of apoplexy, Dr. Cooke advocates the 
propriety of blood-letting, with much clearness and strength 
of argument; and he exhibits, in his account of the opposite 
doctrine, an amusing illustration of those discrepancies of 
opinion among medical practitioners, which have so often 


brought scandal on the profession. When apoplexy i 
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asctibed to the suppression of accustomed discharges, or to 
metastasis of disease, Dr. C. attaches much weight to the 
festoration of these antecedent maladies: but the great object, 
jin all such cases, is to relieve the apoplectic state by every 
powerful remedy within our reach, and at our leisure to 
attend to those diseases which are thus supposed to have 
migrated from their accustomed seats: Any other practical 
doctrine will endanger the safety of our patients, by leading 
is to néplect the adoption of those vigorous measures which 
A little delay will certainly render ineffectual. 

After the consideration of apoplexy, Dr. Cooke proceeds 
to make a few remarks on other soporose diseases: lethargy, 
coma, carus, cataphora, catalepsy, extasy: which are briefly 
discussed by him without adducing any thing particalarly 
worthy of remark, excepting a curious case of a young lady, 
who was subject to frequent fits of profound and long-con- 
finued Sleep, which were at last followed by an attack of 
mental derangement. 

The anthor next takes up the subject of Mydrecephalus 
internus, to which he was in all probabidlity led by the arrange- 
ment of Cullen, who has referred it to the genus apoplexy. 
The true hydrocephalus, both acute and chronic, certainly 
wants that-rapidity of progress which is distinctive of apoplexy: 
but there is one form of disease, which Golis has named 
Hydrocephalus hyperacutus, and water-stroke, which without 
doubt belongs to the genus apoplexy, and may be considered 
as a sub-species of Apoplevia serosa. In this part of Dr. C.’s 
treatise, he has furnished us with a very complete view of the 
labors of our best writers, down to Coindet, on the subject 
of acute hydracephalus; but perhaps too much deference is 
shewn by him to the opinions of Dr.C. Smyth, who, with 
many pretensions, had obviously a very imperfect knowlege 
of the disease in question. The subject of chronic hydro- 
cephalus, either as a sequel of the acute or as a congenital 
disease, has not been once introduced by Dr. Cooke; an 
omission which we cannot help regretting. When he com- 
piled this part of his volume, he was unacquainted with the 
wotk of Golis; otherwise, we have no doubt, he would 
ave gladly availed himself of the rich materials which it 
contains, ésing so lately introduced to our readers Dr. 
Gooch’s translation of that valuable treatise *, we shall not at 
present enter farther on the subject of hydrocephalus: but 
-we cannot refrain from pointing out an error into which 
Dr. Cooke has fallen. He appears to tegard Dr. Vose’s case 





“* See our Number for May last, vol. ci. 
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(Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, vol. ix. part ii.) as one 
of external hydrocephalus ; in which, we are convinced by an 
examination of the paper, he is mistaken. | : 

In the first part of Dr. Cooke’s second volume, the subject 
of apoplexy is very properly followed by the consideration of 
Palsy, which is so frequently the effect of the former disease ; 
and we have great pleasure in saying that, in our judgment, 
the author has executed this division of his ’task'with still 
‘greater ability than he has shewn in the first volume. The 
matter is better condensed, the facts are more‘briefly express- 
ed, the arrangement is more luminous, and the. text is less 
loaded with quotations. The disease called Palsy is defined, ‘a 
general history of it is given, and hemiplegia, paraplegia, and. 
partial palsy, are successively described, ‘The causes of para~ 
lytic affections are next considered ; then follow the appear- 
ances on dissection, the diagnosis, and prognosis; and'the dis- 
cussion is closed by an account of the most approved modes 
of treatment. : 

On the subject of the causes of palsy, Dr. C. ‘has ¢nteredi 
at some length into a consideration of the opinigns. of ML: 
Serres; and he has succeeded in shewing, very clearly, the 
fallacy of that gentleman’s reasoning. 


* M. Serres states, that he has in many instances tlirown blood 
upon and into the meninges, the cavities, and the substance of the 
brain, without producing apoplexy or even somnolency ; that upon 
the examination of a very great number of persons after death 
from apoplexy, he has found the meninges bearing evident marks 
of irritation (inflammation), accompanied with effusions. of various 
kinds, and in various’ situations within the cranium ; that some- 
times he has observed the brain itself to have ‘been injured in its 
substance, but without effusion ; that in the former. gasés he Has 
ascertained the preceding apoplexy to have been simple, and in 
the latter, combined with palsy; and that he has known many 
cases of apoplexy without effusion, and of effusion without. apo- 
plexy: and hence he concludes that he has overturned the doc- 
trine of apoplexy and palsy from pressure, and has established a 
better system respecting the distinctions and nature of the dis- 
eases, than any hitherto presented to the world: bit, the accuracy 
of one of these conclusions at least, may, '[ think, ‘be Hetisdably 
doubted.’ — 

i. He has shown that blood has been effused in. various situa- 
tions within the cranium, without apoplexy; but he ‘cannot 
hence fairly conclude that effusion never produces the disease. 
Since he admits that there is effusion inthe méningéal apoplexy. 
how can he prove, even allowing it to be. the consequence of what’ 
he calls irritation of the meninges, that the irritation, and not the 
effusion, is the immediate exciting cause of the disease. If com- 
pression by fluids were the cause of apoplexy, M. Serres ‘says 
, : O 2 there 
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there could be no apoplexy without effusion; but the want of 
logical precision here is evident, unless we grant, what I believe 
few physiologists would admit, that compression from fluids is the 
only cause of the disease. That some degree of pressure may be 
made on the brain without producing either coma or apoplexy, 
may be conceded as proved by M. Serres’s experiments ; but it by 
no means follows that a different or greater pressure would not 
produce these diseases ; indeed, both observation and experiment 
decidedly show, that compression does sometimes, according to 
its degree, give occasion, first to somnolency, and then to com- 
plete apoplexy. It is a fact perfectly well known, that after the 
operation of the trepan, pressure on the part deprived of cranium 
produces these effects: and innumerable instances might be ad- 
duced in which compression by depressed bone, after accidents, 
has given occasion to coma and apoplexy.’ 


Sir A. Cooper had the kindness to furnish the author with 
the ,particulars of an experiment on a dog, which places the 
effects.of pressure on the brain, in producing apoplexy, in a 
very distinct point of view. This is one among many 
instances in which Dr. C, has been assisted in his inquiries by 
some of our most distinguished medical characters; and 
Dr. Abercrombie also has furnished a valuable communica- 
tion, in which he states, with much clearness and brevity, the 
various causes, besides that of mere pressure, which occa- 
sionally give rise to palsy. All of these appear to induce this 
affection by altering the healthy organization of some part of 
the -brain; —an effect which, we know, pressure will also 
undoubtedly produce. 

Under the head of Treatment, the most approved methods 
and most efficacious remedies are duly considered. Palsy 
arising from disease of the vertebre has not, however, received 
from the author all that attention which it merited: perhaps 
from a.conviction that it falls most properly under the care of 
the surgeon. Dr. C. mentions the doubts which have arisen 
in the minds of some persons as to the efficacy of caustic issues 
in this disorder, but without explaining the views of those 
writers, or the plan which they suggest as a substitute for 
that practice. The horizontal posture, on which those gen- 

tlemen place much reliance, and which certainly is a powerful 
auxiliary in the treatment of the disease, is not mentioned by 
Dr. Cooke. 

An appendix is subjoined, containing an abstract of a 
Report furnished by Dr. Gordon, of the facts noted in the 
practice of the British army during the years 1819 and 1820, 
respecting apoplexy and palsy. In England, during a period 
of six months, three cases of apoplexy and four of palsy 

geeurred among 5999 cavalry; while of 11,865 infantry, 
during 
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during the same length of time, only one was attacked with 
apoplexy, and five with palsy. Among 6190 Veterans, three 
cases of apoplexy and four of palsy occurred. In the Indian 
peninsula, during a period of eight months, 15 cases of apo- 
plexy and 18 of palsy took place among 12,800 men. Here 
we have distinct evidence of the effects of the accidents at- 
tending cavalry-service, of the influence of age, and of that 
of a warm climate, in producing these diseases. 

We beg to congratulate Dr. Cooke on the successful pro- 
secution of his labors, and to encourage him to carry them 
on to other diseases which, as yet, do not appear to have 
entered into his plan. We feel not a little obliged to him 
for the excellent monographs which he has thus furnished, 
of two very important disorders, apoplexy and palsy; and 
we cannot hesitate to recommend the volumes before us, as 
valuable additions to the library of the medical student and 
even of the advanced practitioner. Itis to be regretted, how- 
ever, that in a work which is so professedly compiled, the author 
has occasionally neglected to note distinctly the publications 
containing the opinions and statements to which he has re- 
ferred; and, shoulda second edition of this treatise be required, 
which its merits render highly probable, we hope that this 
omission will be supplied. Indeed, it would be an improve- 
ment to prefix, as botanical writers often do, a complete 
catalogue of the titles of all the works quoted. A still 
greater addition would be made to the value of these volumes 
by subjoining to each of them a full and accurate index, of 


which every reader who peruses them with attention must at 
present feel the want. 


_—— 








Art. XI. The Philosophy of Zoology; or, a general View of the 
Structure, Functions, and Classification of Animals. By John 
Fleming, D.D., Minister of Flisk, Fifeshire, F.R.S. Edinb., of 
the Wernerian Natural History Society, &c. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
With Engravings. Hurst and Co. 1822. 


\ E had some time ago occasion to report the Philosophy of 
xoology by the Chevalier de Lamarck, and to point out 

a few of the extravagant and untenable positions of that inge- 
nious but excentric naturalist. The present writer, however, 
whose scientific communications in the Wernerian Transac- 
tions we have also announced in the course of their publi- 
cation, pursues a more sober track of thinking, and sustains 
throughout his pages the tone of accurate and consistent 
reasoning. His views are properly divested of the mere 
figments of fancy and conjecture, are generally grounded on 
3 correct 
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correct principles, and are in strict accordance with the pious 
convictions of the creative and governing energies of the 
Deity. He has the merit, therefore, of having filled up an 
important chasm in British literature, and of having performed 
his task with a reference to the dictates of sound logic, as well 
as to the recent enlargements and discoveries in the depart~ 
ment of natural science. 

Rejecting that blind adherence to the principles and arrange- 
ments of the Linnean school, which in this country has mainly 
contributed to retard the progress of zoological knowlege, Dr. 
Fleming commences his plan by assigning the limits between 
organic and inorganic matter; and the characters which he 
-ascribes to each will, we presume, with a little latitude of in- 
terpretation, be generally admitted. At all events, the pre- 
sence.of the vital principle, whose pheenomena we may in vain 
‘attempt to resolve into any description of mechanical or che- 
mical action with which we are acquainted, will suffice to the 
disorimination of these two grand classes of natural objects, 
In virtue of their constitution, moreover, all living beings are 
indued with certain appetencies, or instincts, as they have been 
called; which enable them to regulate the supply of food, to 
obviate difficulties, to repair injuries, and to procreate their 
race. The conditions of vitality are judiciously considered 
under the heads of a parent, moisture, temperature, atmospheric 
air, and nourztshment. While we are as reluctant as Dr. F. 
.can be, to adopt the notions. of the antients with respect to 
equivocal generation, we cannot refrain from remarking that 
the origin of many of the intestinal vermes is still enveloped 
in obscurity ; no satisfactory experiments having demonstrated 
its analogy to that of other tribes with whose history we are 
acquainted. Whence, for example, has proceeded the embryo 
of the golitary tapeworm, or whence the germ of those hyda- 
tids which inhabit the very substance of' the liver, or other 
viscera i 


’ Before dismissing this part of our subject,’ observes the au- 
thor, ‘it is necessary to take notice of those facts illustrative of 
the origin of organized beings, which have been ascertained by 
the researches of modern geologists. In investigating the struc- 
ture and composition of the rocks which constitute the crust of 
the earth, it is observed, that they enclose the remains of animals 
or oe more or less altered in their texture. Presupposing 
that those rocks on which all the others rest are the most ancient ; 
and after dividing them according to their age, as determined by 
their superposition ; it has been -ascertained, that the organic re- 
mains found in the older rocks differ from those which occur in the 
more recent strata, and that they are all different from the plants 
and animals which now exist on the surface of the globe. _ It like- 


wise 
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wise appears, that the petrifactions contained in the newer strata 
bear a nearer resemblance to the existing races than those which 
belong to the rocks of am older date ; and that the remains of those 
animals which have always been the companions of man are only 
to be found in the most recent of the alluvial deposites. In the.older 
rocks, the impressions of the less perfect plants, such as ferns and. 
reeds, are mere numerous than those of ba dicaty] nous tribes, 
and the remains of shells and corals abound, while there are few 
examples of petrified fish. Inthe more recent strata, the remains. 
of reptiles, birds, and quadrupeds, occur, all.of them differing 
from the existing kinds. 

‘ Attempts have been made to account for these circumstances 
by supposing, that the present races of animals and vegetables 
are the descendants of those whose remains have been. preserved 
in the rocks, and that the difference of character may have arisea 
from a change in the physical constitution of the air, or the sure 
face of the earth, producing a corresponding change on the forms 
of organized beings. The influence of cultivation on vegetables, of 
domestication on animals, and of climate on man himself, may be 
considered as strengthening the conjecture. But there are several 
difficulties which present themselves to those who adopt this 
opinion. The effect of circumstances on the appearance of living 
beings is circumscribed within certain limits, so that no transmuts 
ation of species was ever ascertained to take place;: and it is well 
known that the fossil-species differ as much, nay more, fram the 
recent kinds, as these last do from one another. It remains, like- 
wise, for the abettors of this opinion, to connect the extinct with the 
living races, by ascertaining the intermediate Jinks or transitions. 
This task, we fear, will not be executed speedily. 

‘ There is yet another view of the matter which suggests itself, 
If the seeds of some plants, and the eggs of certain animals, be 
so minute as to be excluded with difficulty from any place te 
which air and water have access, and if they are capable of retain- 
ing, for an indefinite length of time, the vital principle, when cir- 
cumstances are not favourable to its evolution, the crust of the 
earth may be considered as a mere receptacle af germs, each of 
which is ready to expand into vegetable or animal forms, upon the 
occurrence of those conditions necessary to its growth. Accord- 
ing to this view, the germs of the ferns and pabms first expanded 
their leaves, and afterwards.those of the staminiferous»vegetables. 
With regard to animals, it may be supposed that the germs of the 
zoophytes only were first disclosed ; afterwards these of the testar 
ceous mollusca; and, finally, those of the vertebral animals; ——- 
that the organized beings of the first periods flourished duri 
the continuance of the circumstances which were suitable to their 
growth ; and that the change which prepared the way for the evo- 
lution of those which lived at a subsequent period contributed to. 
the extinction of the earlier races. 

‘ According to this statement, there is little difficulty in ac- 
counting for the exinction and revival of the different races of the 
less perfect animals and vegetables, whose germs appear, even at. 
| O 4 present, 
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present, to be regulated according to such circumstances. But it 
offers no solution of the difficulty attending the preservation of the 
germs of the more perfect animals, many of which are inseparably 
connected with the parent, and require the continuance of her life 
to preserve vitality until the period of evolution. If, then, the 
present races of quadrupeds did not exist at the time when the 
mammoth and the other extinct quadrupeds, whose bones Cuvier 
has described with so much accuracy, were the denizens of our 
plains, at what period, and under what peculiar physical circum- 
stances, were they called into being? Is the generation of organ- 
ized beings simultaneous or successive? Have they all been 
created at once; but, in the progress of time, so modified by the 
influence of external agents, as now to appear under different 
forms? Or have they been called into being at different periods, 
according as the state of the earth became suitable for their re- 
ception?* The latter supposition is countenanced by many geo- 
logical documents.’ 


The modifications of the vital principle, as the healthy or 
diseased state of the system, age, monstrosity, &c. are next 
briefly reviewed ; and it is asserted that this principle forms 
the organized body, —a position which some may be inclined 
to contest: but whether life precedes organization or organi- 
zation precedes life, or whether they are of simultaneous origin, 
are points which seem to lie beyond the powers of our deter- 
mination; and all that we can safely pronounce is that vita- 
lity, in the common acceptation of the term, resides only 
in — forms. — Having stated the general properties 
and characters of organized substances, the author proceeds, 
with much distinctness and ability, to illustrate the essential 
points of difference between animals and vegetables, in com- 
position, structure, action, and nutrition ; insisting particularly 
on the absence of a nervous system in vegetables, and on their 
consequent want of the faculties of sensation and voluntary 
motion. 

The relations of the various kinds of beings to one another 
are discussed under the Policy of Nature. ‘That the mass of 
the globe could exist without its organized inhabitants we are 
not disposed to question, if the proposition be taken in a ge- 
neral sense: but, if we admit the animal origin of some of the 
secondary lime-stones, and the vegetable origin of the coal- 
strata, it should not be received without limitation. Neither 
is it demonstrable that, if the earth were placed nearer the sun, 
or more remote from that luminary, organized existences would 
be destroyed by excess or defect of temperature ; because it is 





‘ * See Cuvier’s Recherches sur les Ossemens Fossiles de Quad- 
rupedes. | 
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by no means proved that the sun is an incandescent body ; 
and the degree of heat, which we experience from his rays, 
depends on their direction, and the nature and condition of 
the media through which they are transmitted. 

Some interesting observations on the elementary and com- 
pound substances, which enter into the composition of ani- 
mals, are prefaced by the important remark that, when we 
attempt to ascertain and discriminate these bodies by chemical 
analysis, the vital principle has ceased ; and the products ob- 
tained may, therefore, be in many cases regarded ‘ as modi- 
fications of the elements of the substance, occasioned by the 
process employed, rather than the display of the number or 
nature of the ingredients as they existed previous to the ana- 
lytical operations.’ — Several species of Julus, when taken 
into the hand, emit such an odour of muriatic acid as to render 
it probable that they secrete it when irritated. in sponge, 
the iodine appears to be in combination with the albumen, or 
insoluble portion; whereas in the fuci it is contained in the 

elatine, or that portion which is soluble in water: —a curious 
point of difference, and which may possibly result from the 
animal nature of the one substance and the vegetable nature 
of the other. 

With regard to the enumeration and definitions of the parts 
or organs of animals, they are stated with the author’s accus- 
tomed precision, and call for little in the way of commentary 
or criticism. One of the uses of the cellular membrane, which 
has been too frequently overlooked, is here duly noted ; we 
mean, its occasional subserviency to the nourishment of the 
animal. ‘The cells are the magazines, into which the super- 
fluous nourishment is conveyed in the form of fat, to be again 
absorbed according to the wants of the body. Hence, the 
cells are nearly empty and collapsed, in animals scantily sup- 
plied with food.’— The nature and growth of hair are treated 
in a manner at once copious and ingenious: but, though it is 
a common notion that the hairs of the head bleed in plica 
Polonica, we believe that the idea is erroneous. ‘The several 
stages in the growth of a feather, and its respective parts, are 
also analyzed with much felicity of detail. On the same sub- 


ject, the late Dr. Paley has ably descanted in his Natural 


Theology. — Before he concludes his summary sketch of the 
osseous system, Dr. Fleming adverts to the claim preferred by 
Lamarck of having first suggested the obvious and commo- 
dious division of animals into Vertebral and Invertebral ; and 
he observes that the distinction is as old as Aristotle, who 
employed the terms Sanguineous and Exsanguineous. He 


_ next takes a popular view of the muscular system, and of its 
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various adaptations to the exigencies of different classes of 
animals. As an illustration of the contrivances of certain 
species to elude the war of elements, he mentions, on the 
authority of the Zetland fishermen, that the cod swallows 
stones, before a storm, to enable it to rest more securely at the 
bottom of the sea during the agitation of the waves ; but we 
are not yet prepared to swallow this assertion : other fishermen 
having assured us that the cod preferably resides in agitated 
waters, that the turbulence of the tempest extends to a very 
inconsiderable depth, and that the fish in question is perfectly 
capable, by its own muscular energies, of retiring into the 
quiet chambers of the deep. We can, however, easily con- 
ceive that, from its indiscriminate voracity, it may occasionally 
gulp down pebbles, especially when in pursuit of prey on the 
ground, — The notices of the nervous system, including the 
brain, spinal marrow, and nerves, rather refer to those cir- 
cumstances which characterize races than to the peculiarities 
of species. 

As introductory to a survey of the mind, our attention is 
directed to our sensations, the organs employed in their pro- 
duction, and the information which they convey respecting 
the properties of external objects. Besides the five external 
senses, Whose operations are explained in the usual way, Dr, 
Fleming particularizes that of heat; which, strictly speaking, is 
distinct from that of touch, inasmuch as it may be exercised 
without the actual contact of any bodily organ with the object 
which excites the sensation. When, moreover, the heated 
body happens to be in contact with our own, we examine its 
conditions in reference to temperature without making any 
muscular efforts. ‘This faculty is possessed by all animals; 
and, although the information which it furnishes. is merely 
relative, and by no means so accurate as the indication of the 
thermometer, yet it is intimately connected with our comforts 
and our wants. ‘The account of the organs of vision, with 
which we are here presented, is accurate and perspicuous, 
without being prolix; and it may be safely recommended to 
those who have never studied this curious subject anatomically, 
— Of two puzzling questions in the theory of vision, we have 
the ensuing solutions: 

* When we look at the image of an object in the focus of a con- 
vex lens, or in that of the naturai eye of a recently slaughtered 
bullock, prepared by removing the coats on its posterior side, and 
thrown upon white paper, we observe a picture formed, but ina 
reversed position, — the rays of light emanating from the upper 
part of the object forming the lower part of the image, and those 
from the right proceeding to the left. If the retina, in the living 
eye, be considered as occupying the place of the white paper in 

these 
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these experiments, it must follow, that the image of any object. 
thus painted on the retina will be inverted. How comes it to 
pass, therefore, that we see every object in its natural upright 
position? All this difficulty originates in a misconception of the 
nature of the retina, and the impressions which it receives. There 
is no white screen in the eye, on which the image of an object 
can be painted. The retina is translucent, and the choroid behind 
it is black. The retina is not, therefore, acted upon by the 
reflected rays of the inverted image, as our eye is, when lookin 
on the picture formed on the white paper, but by the direct rays 
from the object passing through its substance. We do not, there- 
fore, see the picture of the object, but the object itself. And as 
we see the object, or any part of it, in the direction of those rays 
which proceed from them, and which produce the sensation, it 
follows, that the eye really sees objects in their natural and relative 
situation.’ — 

‘ Many animals can only see an object with one eye at a time, 
But in other animals, as man, both eyes may be directed at once 
to the same object, so as to produce an image in the retina of each 
eye. Still, however, we see objects simple ; and this singie vision 
has, by some, been ascribed to habit. It is, however, probable 
that vision is always single, when the images fall on precisely the 
corresponding points of both retin, and only double where this 
condition does not exist. Were this not the case, the compound 
eyes of insects would exhibit objects multiplied to an extent which 
no habit or experience during their limited existence could reduce. 
I have observed, that children, from the time that they are 
capable of fixing their eyes steadily on any object, direct both of 
them towards it; and this effort they do not seem capable of mak- 


ing until the iris has acquired the power of dilating and con. 
tracting.’ 


Without being biassed by the received systems of antient or 
modern philosophy, Dr. F’. professes to have drawn his expo- 
sition of the mental phenomena from observing the workings 
of his own mind and the sentient objects around him :—a 
method which he recommends to others, in preference to 
yielding a hasty assent to the questionable authority of any 
school. On all occasions, it is laudable to cherish and main- 
tain a manly and independent spirit of inquiry: but we trust 
that, on the present occasion, it is not meant to be insinuated 
that Locke, Reid, Priestley, or Stewart, in their endeavors 
to explain the properties of mind, were inattentive to the 
operations of their own. ‘The examination, however, of the 
thinking and invisible part of our constitution, through the 
instrumentality of that part itself, must necessarily be liable 
to much difficulty and uncertainty. Hence, perhaps, the 
principal reason that, from the days of Aristotle to those of 
modern metaphysics, hardly any progress has been made in 
the investigation of this highly interesting but very mysterious 


subject ; 
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subject; and hence it may be neither pusillanimous nor irra- 
tional to despair of ever arriving at any very satisfactory 
knowlege of the nature of the human soul, in the present 
system of things. Of its essence we certainly know nothing, 
any more than we do of the essence of matter; and, though 
the language of the author, who contends that unzty, indivisi- 
bility, immateriality, &c., when applied to mind, are merely 
expressions of our ignorance or presumption, may startle some 
well-meaning divines, it cannot be denied that our researches, 
in order to be useful, should be limited to phenomena alone. 
To note, Meiinsaate, and arrange these phzenomena, in the 
most comprehensive and perspicuous manner, should satisfy 
the ambition of the most aspiring pneumatologist. 

The main result of Dr. Fleming’s speculations is that all 
the powers, faculties, or attributes, as he terms them, of the 
mind, may be resolved into the general division of Intellectual 
and Instinctive ; including under the latter the aet?ve powers 
of other authors, or the appetites, desires, and passions. 
This alteration in the nomenclature is, perhaps, as much an 
expression of our ignorance as any of the former to which he 
alludes. Under the intellectual department, are comprized 
attention, memory, imagination, and our ideas of reflection ; 
some of the most remarkable of which refer to personality, 
time, power, truth, duty, and Deity. Abstraction is avowedly 
cancelled as being the combined operation of attention and 
memory: but the generalizing process seems to be distinct 
from both. Among examples of delusive analogy, it is, per- 
haps, scarcely fair to quote the population of suns and planets ; 
for the idea proceeds on the supposition, that the structures 
and forms of organization are adapted to the circumstances of 
each world; and on the legitimate inference that a Being of 
perfect benevolence, who has ordained that even the wastes of 
land and ocean should teem with life, in our own abode, would 
not abandon countless myriads of immense masses of matter 
to the dreary silence and solitude of space, selecting only # 
single speck for the display of life and sensation. 'To descend, 
however, to less exalted themes, it may be proper to remark 
that the Doctor’s exhibition of the mental faculties derives 
both novelty and interest from occasional references to the 
existence of analogous qualities in some species of the lower 
animals, a branch of pneumatology which has been hitherto 
treated too much in the style of abstract speculation, or of 
pre-conceived theory : whereas this author’s extensive reading 
and observation have enabled him to illustrate his positions by 
particular cases. ‘The appetites enumerated are those of food, 
rest, and procreation; the desires, those of warmth, clothing, 
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place, curiosity, society, imitation, approbation, power, and life ; 
and the affections have been divided, according to their ob- 
ject, into the benevolent and the malevolent; the former com- 
prehending the parental, the filial, and the social; while the 
latter, according to the present writer, are resolvable into 
some of the principles before explained. 

On the communication of feelings between animals of the 
same species, or language, as far as its natural history is con- 
cerned, Dr. F.’s discussion is written with ability, and calls 
for no particular remark: but it is immediately followed, 
without any apparent connection, by considerations on re- 
straint, and thoughts on free agency. This section, and the next, 
on the Difference between Reason and Instinct, and on Man's 
Superiority over the Brutes, are misnumbered, and also indicate 
some chasm in the catenation of topics: but the questions 
are treated with deliberation ; and a fair comparison is insti- 
tuted between the degrees of intellectual and instinctive facul- 
ties possessed by man and the inferior animals. Jn the course 
of his illustrations, the author takes occasion to impugn the 
sentiment of Mr. Stewart; who maintains that animals are 
incapable of looking forwards to consequences, or of compar- 
ing together the different gratifications of which they are sus- 
ceptible. Among congregating animals, as apes and geese, 
it is well known that a sentinel is appointed to give warning of 
danger, when the rest are feeding. 


‘ The sentinel, in this case, may look forward to be released 
from duty ; but, in the mean time, he must feel the cravings of 
an empty stomach, and witness his acquaintances enjoying their 
repast. In all this he yields not to present impulses, but restrains 
his appetite for food, in order to’ comply'with the arrangements 
of the social affection. In the case of animals which have escaped 
from a snare, and which refuse to be again enticed, there is a still 
more decided example of self-denial. The bait still allures ; but 
the temptation is overcome through the sense of danger, 

‘ As it ig in man, when civilized, that we meet with the most 
unequivocal proofs of controul exercised over the instinctive 
powers, so, among domesticated animals, we may expect to find 
its existence most distinctly exhibited. We have seen a dog enter 
a larder, even when hungry, and smell at the cold meat and bread, 
without presuming to touch them. ‘That he had an inclination to 
eat, could not be doubted; but he had acquired the power of 
controlling it. The same animal exhibits, in many cases, great 
Sagacity in the exercise of his controul over his feelings. Thus, 
if you conduct an experienced spaniel] to a place from whence he 
has seen a covey of partridges spring, he will pass on, indifferent 
to the scent which they have left behind them ; but, if he did not 
observe their flight, his actions are widely different ; ‘* he treads 
with caution, and he points with fear.” But it is needless to 
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multiply examples: for all our domesticated animals exhibit the 
ower of restraining their instincts ; and the extent of this power 
is in the ratio of their obedience. We shall not here inquire into 
the motives which regulate the obedience, knowing that the 
moralist is aware that compliance with the laws of society, in 
regard to man, is often disagreeable, and even forced. 
¢«¢ There is another,” (says the same philosopher, Outlines, 
p- 112.) ** and very important respect, in which the nature of man 
differs from that of the brutes. He is able to avail himself of his 
past experience, in avoiding those enjoyments which he knows 
will be succeeded by suffering ; and in submitting to lesser evils, 
which he knows are to be instrumental in procuring him a greater 
accession of good. He is able, in a word, to form the general 
notion of happiness, and to deliberate about the most effectual 
means of attaining it.” We are compelled, however reluctantly, 
again to differ from this celebrated moralist, and to advance the 
opinion that the brutes do controul their instinctive powers under 
the guidance of experience; avoid enjoyments which are succeeded 
by sufferings ; and submit to lesser evils, to avoid greater ones. 
We by no means venture to state, that the lower animals are 
always so prudent, and we presume that none will contend for 
the universality of such discretion in the human species. But 
that they are guided in their attempts to avoid evils and se- 
cure happiness, by the experience of the past, cannot admit 
of adoubt. A horse will submit to the lesser evil of mending 
his pace, rather than to the greater evil of being spurred. Dogs 
will often submit to the evil of continuing for a time in a con- 
strained position, with a piece of bread upon their nose, until the 
signal of taking it be given, and exhibit unequivocal symptoms of 
satisfaction at obtaining happiness at so easy a rate. A goldfinch in 
confinement will submit to the evil of drawing up a small bucket by 
its chain, for the sake of the enjoyment of a draught of the water 
which it contains. Those who are conversant with the history of 
animals, must be acquainted with many other proofs of a similar 
kind,’ 


It follows likewise from the author’s premises, that La- 
marck’s grand division of apathic or unfeeling animals is quite 
gratuitous ; because sensation may be predicated of all ani- 
mals, without exception. ‘The alleged distinction of sensible 
and intelligent is scarcely Jess arbitrary. 


‘ Among his senstble animals, the sense of hearing, taste, smell, 
and touch, are well known to exist ; and if an animal derives ideas 
from all these sources, is it conceivable that each class shall be 
preserved distinct, and no combination take place where the in- 
gredients are already in.contact? When a bee departs from its 
hive to collect food at the place where, on the preceding day, it 
obtained a bountiful repast, it is obvious that both the distance 
and direction must previously be contemplated, intimating the 
existence of complex ideas both of time and space. But it is not 


our intention to occupy the time of the reader in the refutation 
of 
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of the theoretical opinions of an author, who, in his delineation 
of the mental powers of animals, substitutes conjectures for facts, 
and speculation for philosophical induction. Fortunately for his re- 
putation, he possesses much real merit as a systematical naturalist.’ 


With respect to the arrangement of the valuable materials 
of this volume, we could have wished that the survey of the 
mental functions had been reserved for the close, and not in- 
terjected among reviews of a merely physical complexion: at 
least, when we have been holding converse with reason and 
the affections, we feel less inclined to consort with the structare 
and workings of the digestive system. ‘This latter part of the 
subject, however, especially as far as it relates to animals of 
the higher orders, is unfolded in a masterly manner, 

The circulating system and the urinary functions next pass 
in review; and an interesting chapter is devoted to the secre~ 
tion of light, electricity, and color, in the animal frame. — 
The first volume concludes with an exposition of the most 
important facts that have been hitherto ascertained relative to 
the reproductive systefn; comprizing some judicious remarks 
on the anomaly of hybridism, which seems to originate in 
confinement and habits of domestication, and the extent of 
which is immediately checked by the infertility of the produce. 

Volume II. consists of four parts; the first treating of the 
condition of animals, with reference to their duration, dis- 
tribution, and economical uses; the second, of the methods of 
iMmvestigation employed to ascertain their nature and actions; 
the third, of the rules of nomenclature; while the last, and 
most extended, exhibits a nomenclature of the animal king- 
dom. Under the first of these heads, the circumstances of 
age and disease are dispatched in a somewhat cursory man- 
ner; and we could have tolerated a more ample discussion of 
the objection to the goodness of the Deity, that has been 
grounded on the mutual hostility of various races of animals ; 
but the statements relative to hybernation and emigration are 
more detailed, and bespeak a familiar acquaintance with 
those remarkable phenomena in the animal economy. The 
train of reasoning, suggested by the organic remains scattered 
over the world, is plausible, ingenious, and in some respects 
(we believe) original: but it proceeds on the supposition of 
the creation of different races at different periods of the earth’s 
existence ; and, when taken in connection with other parts of 
the work, it involves the incongruity of the relics in ques- 
tion having belonged at once to recent and to extinct families, 
That they do in fact belong to both, we do not deny: but 
such an admission militates against the author’s previous as- 
sertions; while his views do not account for the tropical 
aspect 
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aspect of the impressions of ferns, reeds, palms, &c., which 
abound in our coal-formations, and the prototypes of which 
probably flourished long before the inhumation of quadrupeds 
in the alluvial districts. As we are led, however, to expect a 
more enlarged illustration of the writer’s sentiments on these 
topics in a separate treatise, we shall waive their farther con- 
sideration at present, 

Dr. F.’s directions relative to the examination and drawing 
of natural objects, the proper management of the microscope, 
the dissection, preparation, and preservation of specimens, 
&e., are well intitled to the attention of the practieal zoologist. 
The following precautions, though simple and obvious, are 
too frequently neglected. 


‘ The greatest inconvenience that attends the use of objects 
preserved in alcohol arises from the evaporation of the spirits, 
and the risk of having the specimen destroyed by putrefaction 
before the change is observed. When the glass is closed by cork 
merely, the evaporation sometimes takes place very rapidly, by 
its capillary attraction, and this effect is sometimes accelerated 
hy athread from the object passing through the mouth of the ves- 
sel along with the cork. The evaporation of the spirit may be 
retarded by giving it a thin covering of fixed oil; or, it may be 
altogether prevented, by covering the mouth of the vessel with 
two or three folds of bladder bound round the edges tightly with 
pack-thread. If the layers of bladder are well coated with muci- 
lage of gum-arabic, glue, or the white of an egg, the utmost 
security will be obtained. If a piece of tin-foil be coated on the 
under-side with glue, and then tied closely over the mouth of the 
vessel, and again coated with glue on the outside, and a slip of 
bladder tied closely over it, every risk may be avoided. The sur- 
face of the bladder may now be coated with coloured varnish, to 
improve the appearance of the preparation. The advantage at- 
tending a covering of glue or mucilage, over the common varnish 
frequently used, arises from their insolubility in alcohol. — 
Objects preserved in alcohol may be taken out for the purpose 
of examining their structure, after carefully macerating them in 
water.’ 


To the author’s general canons of classification, most ra- 
tional naturalists will probably be disposed to subscribe; and 
their exemplification, which occupies many pages, manifests 
both elaborate reflection and a philosophical spirit of arrange- 
ment. Setting out with the great and important division of 
animals into Vertebral and Invertebral, he includes under the 
former those with warm blood, viz. quadrupeds and birds; 
and those with cold blood, viz. reptiles and fishes. The quad- 
rupeds comprize the Mammalia and Monotremata; the former 
including the Placentaria and Marsupialia, and the latter, the 
family of Echidna. Under Placentaria, by far the most nu- 
merous 
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merous category of the class, are ranged Pedata, Unguiculata, 
Ungulata, and Apoda, with inferior sections ; and under Mar- 
supialia, the Opossums, Kangaroos, &c. The Birds are di- 
vided into Fissipedes, or Terrestrial, viz. Gallinaceous, Colum- 
bine, Accipitrine, Passerine, and Waders, and into Palmipedes, 
or Aquatic, with the hind-toe either united with or separated 
from the fore-toe, ‘The Reptiles constitute three orders, de- 
signed Chelonea, Sauria, and Batrachia; the first compre- 
hending the Tortoise tribes ; the second, the Lizards and Ser- 
pents; and the third, Frogs and Toads. ‘The general divi- 
sion of the Fishes is into Cartzlaginous and Osseous; and the 
sub-divisions are determined by the structure of the branchia, 
or other permanent characters. — ‘The main divisions of the 
invertebral animals are Gangliata, Annilosa, and Radiata; sub- 
ordinate to which are the Mollusca, with their respective classes 
and orders ; — the Crustacea, with their orders and sections ; 
—and the Jnsects, distributed into eleven orders, — the My- 
riapoda, Cirrhipedes, Annelides, Entozoa, Echinodermata, Aca- 
lepha, Zoophyta, and Infusoria. 

From this intimation of some of its leading titles, our zoolo- 
gical readers may comprehend the outlines of Dr. Fleming’s 
plan of arrangement: but the merits of the details can only be 
appreciated by having recourse to the original. Where the 
range of objects is so amazingly extensive and multifarious, 
it cannot be expected that any mode of distribution, proposed 
by a single individual, should be free from defect: but, when 
we consider the present complicated state of natural science, 
we owe it to Dr. Fleming to state, that the mode of arrange- 


ment which he offers. to the public is not less philosophical 


than any of those that have recently issued from the French or 
the German school. His style of grouping considerably re- 
sembles that of Cuvier, but is more strictly methodical, and 
contains occasional references to such species as are indige- 
nous to this country. His. exposition of the serpent-tribes, 
and of the class of fishes, in. particular, is luminous and com- 
prehensive. Like most similar attempts at systematical clas- 
sification, the present involves divisions within one another, 
to which it is difficult to assign appropriate abstract designa- 
tions ; and general or particular divisions are frequently set 
forth without any corresponding titles, while class, order, &c., 
are employed with a latitude of interpretation. All this, 
however, should in fairness be ascribed to the poverty of lan- 
guage, which is incompetent to supply a number of terms 
adequate to the orderly partitions of the great system of living 
beings. 

Rev. Ocr. 1823. P The 
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The analytical table prefixed to these volumes will afford 
a more consecutive view of the nature and distribution of 
their contents than our limited space will permit us to exhi- 
bit. The impression which the perusal of them has left on our 
minds is so highly creditable to the author’s taste, sagacity, 
and professional knowlege, that we have much satistaction 
in learning that a synopsis of the British Fauna, by the 
same hand, is already in considerable forwardness of publica- 
tion. We must not, however, be so ungalant as to dismiss 
the present work without making mention of five illustrative 
plates, of commendable accuracy and neatness, engraved from 
drawings by Mrs. Fleming. — Several clerical errors may be 
overlooked on account of the author’s remoteness from the 
press: but the same apology will scarcely be sustained for 
occasional breaches of the peace between noun and yerb. 
Verbum sapienti. 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For OCTOBER, 1823. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 12. The King of the Peak; a Romance. By the Author of 
‘«‘ The Cavalier,” &c. 3 Vols. 12mo. 1/.1s. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 1823. 

Whatever may be our chance of living to witness a radical re- 
form in Parliament, we have been allowed to see something like 

a radical reform in our circulating libraries. We well remember 

the time, for it is not far distant, when a novel like ‘ The King of 

the Peak’ would have appeared as a star of first-rate magnitude 
in the firmament of fiction, at which we should have pointed our 
critical telescopes with considerable interest: but the last few 
years have exhibited such an inky-way of talent, that a novel- 
writer who, a quarter of a century ago, would have shone with 
lustre, now hides his head “ inter ignes minores.” The centre of 
the new system, — the sun round which all the rest revolve, — is 
the great Scotch novelist; and it is to him principally that we 
must hold ourselves indebted for the production of the lesser 
lights. The writer of the present volumes may be very properly 
denominated one of this ‘ Jove’s satellites,” for he is a decided 
and far from despicable attendant on that northern luminary. Mr. 

Lee Gibbons, as he has been pleased to call himself, is already 

known to the public as the author of ‘ The Cavalier,” and of 

“© Malpas; or, Le Poursuivant d’ Amour ;” the former of which 

manifested .proofs of strong though rather coarse talent: a cha- 

racter that may be applied in some degree to the volumes be- 
fore us. 


The 
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The scene, as the title imports, is laid in Derbyshire, and the 
time is the age of England’s glory, —the reign of our maiden 
queen. The hero, Edward Stanley, is of the rabid species, and 
would be described by the naturalist somewhat in these terms. 
Mens atrox, furibunda; moribus pravis dedita ; vultus pulcherrimus ; 
oculi minaciter splendentes; corpus elatius, presaldun 3 gladium 
semper in manu portat, pases rixasque diligentissime exquirens ; 
odore sanguinis maxime electatur ; armis equisque omnino sese de- 
dicat. The fact is that the fierceness of Master Edward Stanley 
somewhat violates the modesty of nature. The two sisters, Mar- 
garet and Dorothy Vernon, (names which still linger around the 
mouldering ruins of Haddon Hall,) are exceedingly well drawn : 
we were not disappointed in the character of the King of the 
Peak, the valiant Sir George Vernon; and Sir Thomas Stanley, 
suitor of the Lady Margaret, and his father the much-honored 
Earl of Derby, are both good family-portraits. The plot turns, 
very principally, on a papistical conspiracy in which Edward 
Stanley is involved for the purpose of dethroning the queen; and 
to aid in the accomplishment of which he introduces inte Eng- 
land two of his accomplices, a German colonel and a Jesuit, who 
both play very prominent parts, and do no discredit to the author’s 
abilities. Then we have a Sir Simon Degge, (what will the 
lawyers say to this profanation of a name much honored in their 
vocation?) who is a species of compound between Master Shal- 
low the Justice, and the classical Baron of Bradwardine ; possess- 
ing the weak head and judicial authority of the former, with the 
learning but not the bravery of the. latter. In some instanges, 
however, where Mr. Lee Gibbons has attempted to tread, closely 
in the steps of his great prototype, he has induced a comparison 
in which he must necessarily be a sufferer ; and the character of 
Ashby, a wild and unhappy fanatic, too forcibly recalls the Mac- 
briars and Burleys of the Scotch novelist. Still we should not be 
doing justice to Mr. Gibbons, if we did not add that the interest 
of his novel is very well preserved ; and that the plot is managed 
with a dexterity which might almost puzzle such old and war 
novel-readers as ourselves, who can generally anticipate all the 
turns and doublings with which the romance-writer seeks to de- 
ceive. the young and inexperienced. 

A few poetical pieces are interspersed, which shew a practised 
and indeed a skilful hand. We give the outlaw’s serenade to his 
mistress, as a specimen: 


‘ Around me his arms twining, 


My true love said to me, 
When the summer sun is shining, 
I will come again to thee ; 
When the summer sun is shining,” 
And the birds are whistling free, 
Oh! then my own dear true love, 
I'll come again to thee. 


When the mist is rising high, love, 
And the lark sings o’er the lea, 
P 2 rll 
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I'll watch the dappled sky, love, 

And come again to thee; 
I’]] rouse the moorcock early, 

And drive the pheasant from his tree, 
And then my own dear true love, 

I'll come again to thee. 


* I love the deep-mouthed hound, love, 

With dewlap hanging low ; 

I love with wind and stream, love, 
In merry bark to row; 

When I’ve chased the noble hart, love 
And sail’d upon the sea, 

Oh! then my own dear true love, 
I'll come again to thee,’ 


Art. 13. Seventy-siz. By the Author of ‘ Logan.” 12mo. 3 Vols. 
Printed at Baltimore in America, and reprinted for Whittakers, 
London. 1823. 

The remarks which we have made in the preceding article will, 
in part, apply to the volumes before us, for we have here no ordi- 
nary story, with every-day-characters and every-day-occurrences : 
but still it is of a different stamp from ‘“‘ The King of the Peak,” 
and, proceeding from an American pen, does not come within the 
range of observations that refer to the productions of English 
ee It is, ‘however, like that work and the Scotch novels, 

istorical, in its ‘bearings, characters, and scenery ; for it relates to 
the unfortunate contest between this country and the American 
colonies, which raged in the year seventeen hundred and seventy- 
siz. We know not that any good purpose can be answered by 
recalling the events of that lamentable warfare, vividly and pain- 
fully as they are here depicted to the eye, by one who certainly 
must have been an actor in them; and whose sentiments are so 
violently anti-Anglican, and anti-monarchical, that they by no 
means soften the effect produced by his delineations. 

Still the interest excited by this tale, and the command over 
our feelings which the writer ‘exerts, are very far from trifling and 
ordinary. His energies are somewhat rough, indeed, but they are 
oi like much of his vast continent, not cultivated but 

ertile, not polished but naturally impressive: his battle-pieces 

plunge us into the midst of them ; and his hero is ‘ every inch” a 

ero, —not resembling too many of those who aspire to that 
denomination even in the Scotch novels, but an object of sympa- 
thizing and admiring contemplation. 

We have spoken of the thoroughly American feelings of the 
writer, and a short sentence will exemplify them. Alluding to the 
likelihood of a particular instance of the republican forces being 
defeated, he says, ‘What would have become of us, if we had 
been overtaken before we embarked ? God only knows — but it is 
my belief that we should have been at this moment, with the 
gallant men of Ireland, the vassals of England, the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, to a patrician rabble and a profligate —_ 

. Little 
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Little can the author know of the character of our late venerable 
monarch, under whose mistaken views of policy the American war 
commenced, if he refers to him in the last words of this most 
blameable sentence. 

Many of the leading military characters among the Americans 
are introduced by name, and Washington of course : several anec- 
dotes of whom are related, which agree with the general repre- 
sentations of his conduct and behaviour; and numbers of the 
scenes brought before us are probably real. President Munroe 
appears, in one instance, bravely fighting as a mere lieutenant, and 
is said to be remarkable for a ‘ solemn undisturbed earnestness of 
countenance.’ 

The language of this narrative is often inelegant and peculiar, 
and is especially marked by the following ungrammatical form of 
expression: ‘I never could pay a compliment in my life, when I 
wanted to’ (do it). 


Art. 14. Tales of Old Mr. Jefferson, of Gray's Inn. Collected by 
Young Mr. Jefferson, of Lyon’s Inn. The First Series. 2 Vols. 
12mo. 15s. Boards. Whittakers. 1823. 

It would have been quite as well if young Mr. Jefferson had 
suffered o/d Mr. Jefferson’s Tales to remain in the supposed learned 
obscurity of Gray’s Inn, amid other masses of venerable dulness 
in which, without doubt, that respectable pile of buildings abounds. 
We do not refuse, however, to believe that these tales were the 
production of an old Mr. Jefferson, because the style indicates 
that they were written before the origin of the present improved 
taste in novel-writing; and so much of the weakness and mawkish- 
ness, which distinguish the common novels of the last century, 
appear in the volumes before us, that we fully acquit young Mr. 
Jefferson of the suspicion of being their author. Yet we cannot 
forbear to observe, also, that it would not have been incompatible 
with his duty, as editor, to have corrected the grammatical errors 
and bad construction into which his progenitor has occasionally 
fallen. Such phrases as ‘directly he went,’ for “ immediately 
after he had gone,” continually meet the eye, and many other 
instances of negligence might be pointed out; as when the hero of 
the second tale laments over the sod which covers ‘ the once youn 
body’ of the heroine. These are indeed trifling sins, and woul 
be readily overlooked if counterbalanced by any substantial ex- 
cellences : but unfortunately they are not. 

Some portion of the seeond tale, ‘ Mandeville, or the Voyage,’ 
is of a better character, and not without spirit and interest. The 
naval battles are very terrific indeed, and sufficiently appalling to 
us landsmen : but much personal satire is evidently couched under 
the introduction of several names and several incidents, in which 
the ages of Queen Anne and King George III. are purposely con- 
founded. Indeed the names of some naval officers and some 
ships are very little disguised, and we conceive that in several in- 
stauces the aspersion is as little deserved. 
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Art. 15. Isabel de Barsas ; a Tradition of the Twelfth Century. 
8 Vols. 12mo. Baldwin and Co. 1823. 


*¢ What art thou that usurp’st this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form ?” 
SHAKSPEARR. 


The above motto to this work is exceedingly appropriate, and 
will convey a very just and accurate idea of its contents, the mar- 
vellous being indisputably the staple article of the whole produc- 
tion. It is, for instance, marvellously perplexing, marvellously hor- 
rible, and (if last not least in the account) marvellously absurd. 
Its very merits are of that nature which seem to arise rather out of 
wildness and extravagance, indulged by the writer without re- 
straint, than from the serious dictates of good taste or judgment ; in 
which requisites, even for a tale of the twelfth century, the work 
betrays a lamentable deficiency. To compensate for these faults, 
however, we have a plentiful supply of those supernatural ingredi- 
ents which have been in such high request from the time of Boccac- 
cio to that of Mrs. Radcliffe, but the reputation of which ought, ere 
this, to be somewhat on the wane. In fact, the real hero of the piece 
disappears very early in the first volume, assuming his more con- 
venient alias of a ghost; which he maintains till called to the res- 
cue of the heroine at the close of the third. This is both a novel 
and extraordinary resource for the romance-writer, when a little 
hampered with his leading characters, of which we were not 
before aware, but which we beg leave to suggest to the attention 
of the rest of the more supernatural romancers of the day. 

The story embraces the feuds of two noble French families, De 
Montfort and De Barsas, (romantic names,) whose castles are very 
pleasantly situated, at least for fighting; which amusement, with 
the assistance of sundry ‘“ bowls and daggers,” a few homicides, 
some seduction, a little starvation, and a portion of solitary con- 
finement, enables the writer to occupy three volumes of between 
three and four hundred pages each. 

It must be admitted, however, that this production has at least 
the merit of perfect consistency throughout. Though always in 
extremes, the characters and the incidents are wholly of a piece ; 
while the sentiments and language will not be found much to 
differ from-the uniform extravagance of the whole story.. These 
high qualities are occasionally relieved by a familiarity and bathos 
of style, which serve to vary the tediousness of the volumes. We 
meet with such language as ‘you are no ways related to me;’ 
‘and there’s how you spoil all your young ladies by humoring 
them! &c. &c. Some works amuse from their very contrast 
to every thing excellent, being at once a burlesque on good 
and the very best satire on bad writing. In this view, we have to 
thank the author for his portraits of the heroine Isabel, of her 
ghostly lover De Montfort, and especially of the Marquis de 
Morbiere ; whose novel manner of recommending himself to the 


ladies whom he admired, by starving them to death in solitary 
con- 
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confinement, is almost unparalleled in the annals of romance. — 
The novel ends as such a novel ought to end, in a grand confla 
gration; from which we should be sorry to see arise a phoenix- 
form in the shape of a successor. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 16. A Letter to William Joseph Denison, Esq. M.P., on the 
Agricultural Distress, and on the Necessity of a Silver Standard. 
By Gilbert Laing Meason, Esq. 8vo. pp.47. 1s.6d. Hard 
ing. 1823. 

Our readers will obtain from the following paragraph an outline 
of Mr. Meason’s opinions as to the causes and remedy of the dis- 
tress which continues to press on the agriculturists : 

‘ The leading causes of our distress are, the transition from a 
profuse paper-circulation, to the preparation to meet a gold pay- 
ment, on demand, of notes in circulation; the consequent alter- 
ation in the value of all money-contracts; an overwhelming 
supply at market of corn and cattle, arising in some degree from 
abundance, but principally from the very distresses of the land- 
lords and tenants; the oppressive weight of taxes under the gold 
system, compared to the paper-circulation, by which the public 
loan-contracts were made; and, while the weight is thus doubled, 
the means of paying these taxes and money-contracts out of the 
agricultural industry of the nation are almost cut off by the price 
of that mdustry, viz. corn and cattle being below the expence of 
culture and breeding. Hence the necessity of a silver standard, 
like other nations in Europe, in order to avoid fluctuations in the 
circulating medium, and of a system of country bankers’ circula- 
tion, secured to all classes, by a deposit in the public funds, 
equivalent to the value of notes issued. To gain further relief, 
we must reduce taxes, by lessening the public expenditure on the 
army, the navy, the ordnance, and more particularly on our colo- 
nies; we must do away the sinking fund, until we have a real 
surplus revenue under a light taxation, when such surplus should 
be directly applied towards payment of the debt, without the 
machinery of an establishment and separate fund.’ 

The topics here introduced have been often discussed in our 
pages, and in various publications. If, in such a country as 
Great Britain, observes Mr. M. in another place, exceeding all 
others in the amount of its manufactures and the extent of its in- 
terior commerce and circulating industry, the currency is re- 
duced to one-third of what it was, without a corresponding dimin- 
ution of the circulating industry and capital, surely the price of 
agricultural produce must decline; since, by diminishing the 
number of pieces of money or paper in circulation, the more 
valuable does the remainder become, when exchanged for the 
produce of land. True: the farmer gives twice as much corn in 
exchange for a pound note at par with gold, as he would have 
given for a pound note at 50 per cent. discount: but what then ? 
The nominal price of his corn, indeed, is lowered 50 per cent., 
but its real value is the same, measured with other commodities ; 
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because a single pound note at par will purchase as much of other 
commodities in the case supposed, as two pound notes at a dis- 
count of 50 per cent. would have purchased before. It has been 
clearly shewn that variations in the value of currency cannot affect 
the prices of corn, to a greater extent than that which is marked 
by the difference in value between paper and gold. 

Mr. Meason says that ‘the constant surplus at market of corn 
and cattle arises from the agricultural distress more than from 
over-production.” Want of ready money certainly drives landlords 
and tenants to market when they would otherwise have kept at 
home: they force prices down by their competition to sell; and 
the lower they so force them down, the more they must sell in 
order to make up a given sum of money. ‘Thus their very neces- 
sities aggravate the evil which oppresses them. If Mr. Meason 
had left out the epithet ‘constant,’ we should not have objected 
to his position: but we must say that, if a ‘constant surplus at 
market’ does not indicate over-production, with reference to the 
means of buyers, we know not what does. Heavy taxation, by 
withdrawing those means, has an injurious effect on agriculture, 
and presses, perhaps, more heavily on it than on any other branch 
of industry ; because the purchase of the products of agriculture 
constitutes a larger proportion of the outgoings of most individuals, 
than the products of any other branch of industry. The low 
price of corn and cattle may arise, and probably has arisen, from 
what is improperly termed “ over-production ;” that is, from great 
abundance of supply: but the distress of the agriculturist has not 
arisen from over-production: it has been caused by the cost of 
production having exceeded the marketable value of the articles 
produced. We have no hesitation in affirming that it is more ad- 
vantageous to the farmer to grdw a large crop and sell it at a low 
price, than to grow a small crop and sell it high. It is more 
profitable to a farmer, for example, to grow four quarters of wheat 
per acre and sell at sixty shillings per quarter, than to grow only 
three quarters per acre and sell at eighty shillings. The nominal 
return in money is indeed the same in both cases, viz. twelve 
pounds sterling per acre on his wheat-crop: but his outgoings are 
very different ; for in the former case he has to pay his poor’s rate, 
the labor employed on his farm, his wheel-wright, blacksmith, car- 
penter, bricklayer, and the manufactured articles of cloth, linen, 
leather, and other articles for his family-consumption, regulated 
in a certain degree by the low price of wheat at sixty shillings per 
quarter ; while in the latter case, his money-return being the same, 
he has to pay all these outgoings, regulated in the same degree by 
the high price of wheat at eighty shillings per quarter. We must 
add here, however, that Mr. Meason denies the position that the 
price of corn does regulate the wages of manufacturers. It 
certainly does not regulate them exclusively, but it always must 
materially affect them, co-operating with the ratio which exists be- 
tween the supply of workmen and the demand for them. The 
wages of labor must always be sufficient to maintain a man. We 
shall be told, ‘* No: alabourer does not get more from his employer 
than 
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than half of what is sufficient to maintain him, and he goes to the 
parish for the other half.” Still, what he gets from the parish- 
purse is the wages of labor, though under a different and igno- 
minious form. If a man refuses to labor, the parish is not bound to 
relieve him: it may send him to Bridewell, and make him labor to 
earn his subsistence. The wages of labor, then, in some shape, must 
always be sufficient to maintain a man ; and they are, consequently, 
‘in a certain degree,’ regulated by the price of subsistence. 

The regular disappearance of gold coin from this country, as 
soon as it is thrown into circulation, induces Mr. Meason to re- 
commend silver as the standard of currency, and to be made a 
legal tender, as it is in Holland, Germany, France, and Spain. 

‘The apology for making gold the standard in Great Britain 
has been, that the average-variation in the price of silver is greater 
than that of gold. But it is overlooked, that if we put down 
silver as a legal tender, as we did in 1774, except for 25/. and 
under, and make it by law only an inferior coin for change, we do 
away, in a great measure, one of its uses; and accordingly, it is 
in Britain only of use for plate, or as a mercantile commodity, hence 
subject to greater fluctuations than gold. Nor has it been con- 
sidered, that this variation in price. beyond that of gold would be 
in coin counterbalanced by the weight and bulk of silver over an 
equal value of gold (fifteen to one), causing a considerable in- 
crease of expence in exporting silver coin. 

‘In those countries in which silver is the standard currency, no 
exportation of the coin has taken place, so as to embarrass 
the circulating medium. And in such countries, paper-money, or 
Agio Bank paper, if properly secured, is sought after as a relief 
from the weight and bulk of the silver coin in large payments. 
Hence, a silver coinage, as a standard and legal tender, would 
give stability and support to the circulation of Bank of England 
notes.’ 

If gold disappears from this country, it must go to some other 
where it bears a higher price. Whither does it go? The constant 
diminution of the gold coin, not of Great Britain alone but of Europe 
generally, when compared with the supply from America and the 
coast of Africa, cannot be explained by the wear of the coin or 
by its application to gilding and trinkets. Mr. Meason thinks that 
the eastern nations of the world have long absorbed, and will 
continue to absorb, the gold currency of Europe. Under the 
terrible despotism which prevails in those countries, ostensible 
wealth in individuals is a signal for confiscation, and perhaps for 
death. A great proportion of the profits of trade, therefore, is 
hoarded in the form of gold: the father often_dares not trust even 


his own family with the sacred spot in which it is deposited and, P 


under such rigid concealment, many of these hoards must bé lost. 
A continual flow of gold coin to the eastemn nations therefore 
takes place. °°. F 


POETRY, &c. 


Art. 17. Don Juan. Cantos IX, X, XI. 18mo. Is. Hunt. 
1823. 
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We have so often characterized this singular poem, that we need 
not make many general remarks on the several continuations of it, 
in which the noble writer so unusually proceeds against (we be- 
lieve) the voice of the public, and seems resolved to persevere as 
long as his own inclination prompts him. — The ninth canto opens 
with a long tirade against the Duke of Wellington, and a few 
strokes at the late Marquis of Londonderry: neither of whom 
seems to have ‘ any business here,” except that all ingredients 
are admitted into this Olla podrida. It then exhibits Don Juan’s 
flattering reception at Petersburgh, and indicates his instalment as 
personal favorite of the phzlanthropical Empress Catherine. The 
tenth, in the usual digressive style, continues that subject, makes 
the young Don a little indisposed, orders him on his travels for 
his health, invests him with the character of a Russian envoy to 
the British court, aid lands him in England. The eleventh initiates 
him somewhat in the manners of this country; first by bringin 
him into contact with highway robbers on Shooter’s Hill, next by 
presenting him at court, and then by leading him into the com- 
mencement of fashionable life in London: — more particulars of 
which are to be recorded in future. It may be hoped, however, 
that Lord B.’s present much more noble occupation, in assisting 
the Greeks during their arduous struggle, may cause Don Juan to 
experience a long repose. 

We shall copy the adventure with the robbers : 


‘ Don Juan had got out on Shooter’s Hill ; 

Sun-set the time, the place the same declivity 
Which looks along that vale of good and ill 

Where London streets ferment in full activity ; 
Where every thing around was calm and still, 

Except the creak of wheels, which on their pivot he 
Heard, — and that bee-like, bubbling, busy hum 
Of cities, that boils over with their scum : — 


‘ Tsay, Don Juan, wrapt in contemplation, 
Walked on behind his carriage, o’er the summit, 
And lost in wonder of so great a nation, 
Gave way to't, since he could not overcome it. 
‘¢ And here,” he cried, ‘ is Freedom’s chosen station ; 
Here peals the people’s voice, nor can entomb it 
Racks, prisons, inquisitions ; resurrection 
Awaits it, each new meeting or election. 


‘¢ Here are chaste wives, pure lives; here people pay 
But what they please; and if that things be dear, 
"Tis only that they love to throw away 
Their cash, to show how much they have a-year. 
Here laws are all inviolate; none lay 
Traps for the travelier ; every highway’s clear : 
Here —”’ he was interrupted by a knife, 
With, — *“ Damn your eyes! your money or your life !"—~ 
‘ These freeborn sounds proceeded from four pads 
In ambush laid, who had perceived him loiter 
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Behind his carriage ; and, like handy lads, 
Had seized the lucky hour to reconnoitre, 
In which the heedless gentleman who gads 
Upon the road, unless he prove a fighter, 
May find himself within that isle of riches 
Exposed to lose his life as well as breeches. 


¢ Juan, who did not understand a word 
Of English, save their shibboleth, “* God damn!” 
And even that he had so rarely heard, 
He sometimes thought ’twas only their “ Salam, 
Or ‘“ God be with you!” — and ’tis not absurd 
To think so: for half English as I am 
(To my misfortune) never can I say 
I heard them wish ‘ God with you,” save that way ; — 


« Juan yet quickly understood their gesture, 

And being somewhat choleric and sudden, 

Drew forth a pocket pistol from his vesture, 
And fired it into one assailant’s pudding — 

Who fell, as rolls an ox o’er in his pasture, 
And roared out, as he writhed his native mud in, 

Unto his nearest follower or henchman, 
‘¢ Oh Jack! I’m floor’d by that ‘ere bloody Frenchman !” 


< On which Jack and his train set off at speed, 
And Juan’s suite, late scattered at a distance, 
Came up, all marvelling at such a deed, 
And offering, as usual, late assistance. 
Juan, who saw the Moon’s late minion bleed 
As if his veins would pour out his existence, 
Stood calling out for bandages and lint, 
And wished he had been less hasty with his flint, 


« « Perhaps,” thought he, ‘ it is the country’s wont 

To welcome foreigners in this way: now 

I recollect some innkeepers who don’t 
Differ, except in robbing with a bow, 

In lieu of a bare blade and brazen front, 
But what is to be done ? I can’t allow 

The fellow to lie groaning on the road: 

So take him up; I'll help you with the load.” 


‘ But ere they could perform this pious duty, 
The dying man cried, ‘* Hold! I’ve got my gruel! 
Oh! for a glass of maz! We've missed our booty ; 
Let me die where I am!” And as the fuel 
Of life shrunk in his heart, and thick and soot 
The drops fell from his death-wound, and he drew ill 
His breath, — he from his swelling throat untied 
A kerchief, crying ‘‘ Give Sal that !’— and died. 


‘ The cravat stained with bloody drops fell down 
Before Don Juan’s feet: he could not tell 
Exactly why it was before him thrown, 
Nor what the meaning of the man’s farewell. 
Pocr 
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Poor Tom was once a kiddy upon town 

A thorough varmint, and a real swell, 
Full flash, all fancy, until fairly diddled, 
His pockets first and then his body riddled. 


‘ Don Juan, having done the best he could 
In all the circumstances of the case. 
As soon as ‘*‘ Crowner’s quest” allowed, pursued 
His travels to the capital apace ; — 
Esteeming it a little hard he should 
In twelve hours’ time, and very little space, 
Have been obliged to slay a freeborn native 
In self-defence: this made him meditative. 


‘ He from the world had cut off a great man, 

Who in his time had made heroic bustle. 

Who in a row like Tom could lead the van, 
Booze in the ken, or at the spellken hustle ? 

Who queer a flat? Who (spite of Bow-street’s ban) 
On the high toby-spice so flash the muzzle ? 
Who on a lark, with black-eyed Sal (his blowing) 

So prime, so swell, so nutty, and so knowing ?’ 





It is to be feared that some readers will feel a wish that Don 
Juan had experienced the fate of the footpad. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.18. Memoirs of the Baron de Kolli, relative to his Secret 
Mission in 1810, for liberating Ferdinand VII., King of Spain, 
from Captivity at Valencay. Written by Himself. To which 
are added, Memoirs of the Queen of Etruria, written by Her- 
self. 8vo 10s. 6d. Boards. ‘Treutteland Co. 1825, 
The Baron de Kolli here jumps into full grown existence, and 
armed ee like Minerva from the head of Jupiter ; telling 
us not whence he comes or who he is, but amply shewing us what 
he is, viz. the devoted servant of all legitimates, and the particular 
champion of the “ beloved Ferdinand.” We admire his courage, 
address, and fortitude, but he must excuse us if we do not approve 
his taste. The acts of that beloved mionarch have sufficiently and in- 
disputably proclaimed his qualities: but, if we had never heard of | 
him, a sight of his portrait, prefixed to this volume, would have con- 
vincingly shewn us the half and half character which the folly and | 








—— 


the madness of those acts have established. — The author’s adven- 
tures, however, are amusing and interesting: well told; and excit- 
ing anxiety for his fate, even where no participation in his object 
and feelings can lead the reader intosympathy. Their relation is 
also curious, as supplying some documents for the political history 
of the times; and in this country especially, as manifesting the 
part taken by our government in the affair to which they relate : 
for Baron K. fully proves his employment by the British ministers, 
and prints various official papers which authenticate his state- 
ments. We shail transcribe the letter written by our late King 
himself to Ferdinand, which forms one of these official documents. 

‘ Letter 
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‘ Letter from King George III. to King Ferdinand VII. at 
Valengay. 


¢« Sir and Brother, — It is long since I have sought an oppor- 
tunity of transmitting to your Majesty a letter signed by my own 
hand, to convey to you the sentiments of lively interest and pro- 
found sorrow which I have never ceased feeling since your Majesty 
has been taken from your kingdom, and from your good and 
faithful subjects. Notwithstanding the violence and cruelties with 
which the usurper of the throne of Spain has loaded the Spanish 
nation, it must be a great consolation to your Majesty to know, 
that your people continue stedfast in their loyalty and attachment 
to the person of their legitimate king, and that Spain is making 
constant efforts to maintain your Majesty’s rights, and to restore 
the independence of the monarchy. ‘The resources of my king- 
dom, my fleets, and my armies, do not cease to aid your Majesty’s 
subjects in this great cause, and my ally, the Prince Regent of 
Portugal, has also contributed to it, with all the zeal and con- 
stancy of a faithful friend. 

‘ s* There is nothing wanting to the good subjects of your 
Majesty, and to your allies, but the presence of your Majesty in 
Spain, where it cannot but inspire fresh energy. Therefore, with 
all the frankness of the friendship and alliance by which I am 
bound to your Majesty’s interests, I beseech you to reflect on the 
wisest und most effectual means of tearing yourself from the 
indignities to which you are subjected, and of showing yourself 
in the midst of a people who are actuated by a iceman 
for the happiness and glory of your Majesty. 

‘ « T add to this letter, a copy of the letter of credence, 
which my minister in Spain* will present to the central junta, 
which governs in the name and by the authority of your Majesty. 

‘ « T request your Majesty not to doubt of my sincere friendship; 
being with the most inviolable attachment, 

‘ « Sir and Brother, Your Majesty's good Brother, 
(Signed) ‘** GrorGE Rex. 
‘“ Queen’s House, London, Jan. 31. 1810.” ’ 


Several details of extraordinary imprisonments, sufferings, and 
escapes, have at times been laid before the public, to which the 
present volume forms a not unworthy addition. We do not see 
why the Memoirs of the Queen of Etruria were tacked to it. 


Art. 19. Report on the present State of the Greek Confederation, 
and on its Claims to the Support of the Christian World. Read 
to the Greek Committee, 13th September, 1825. By Edward 
Blaquiere, Esq. 8vo. Pamphlet. Whittakers. 

We have often introduced Mr. Blaquiere to our readers, and we 
have now to bring him before them as the feeling and warm advo- 
cate of the struggling Greeks ; whose sacred cause, we regret to 
say, has excited comparatively such little and such lukewarm 








‘ * Sir Henry Wellesley, brother of the Marquis.’ 
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interest among the people of this kingdom, where it ought to be 
regarded with the most kindling enthusiasm and the most active 
sympathy. — A Greek individual having come to England in January 
last, to ascertain the state of the public mind towards his compa- 
triots, it was deemed advisable by their friends here, who form 
«the Greek Committee,” to accept Mr. Blaquiere’s spontaneous 
offer of accompanying that person (M. Luriottis) back to the Morea, 
as a provisional agent from this country, and to communicate the 
result of his observations and inquiries. These gentlemen accord- 
ingly left London in March, but did not reach the shores of the 

orea till the commencement of May. On his return, Mr. B. 
made the present Report to the Committee. 

It cannot but be observed that this paper is composed rather of 
general remarks, and representations on the nature of the Grecian 
contest, than of particular facts and details of existing circym- 
stances: but the former have the merit of being well founded, of 
being unfortunately but too much wanted, and of being expressed 
in flowing and animated language ; and they are by no means un- 
supported by the latter interesting adjuncts. — After an account 
of the measures adopted by the provisional government at a gene- 
ral congress held at Astros, Mr. B. adverts to the origin of the 
Greek resistance to their ruthless tyrants, and to the excesses in 
turn committed by them against these ‘Turkish oppressors. He 
states most positively ‘ that there was not the smallest connection, 
either directly or indirectly, between the rising in Greece and 
passing events in the rest of Europe; and as to the excesses 
attributed to the Greek soldiery, he observes: ) 

‘ It would appear that the number of able and eloquent writers 
who have advocated the cause of Greece, have brought forward 
such facts and arguments as must satisfy every impartial observer 
that these excesses, like every other subject calculated to prejudice 
the cause, have been most wantonly exaggerated. The whole 
course of my own inquiries enables me to confirm the fact ; and in 
repeating that the severities exercised on the enemy were inevit- 
able and unavoidable, I shall farther add, as my most firm con- 
viction, that when all the concomitant circumstances which led to 
the excesses at Tripolizza are made known, they will appear mild, 
when compared to those committed by the best disciplined and 
most civilized troops of Europe in many instances during the last 
fifty years.’ 

The modern Greeks having been reproached with a want of 
mental energy and improvement, it is particularly interesting to 
read the following paragraph : 

‘ As there is no ambition so deeply rooted in the Greek character 
as the desire of instruction, no wonder that it should predominate, 
now that there is a prospect of being able to realize the wishes on 
this subject which so universally pervade the nation. Nothing but 
a determination to encourage this most laudable disposition could 
have induced the provisional government to devote a part of its 
attention and circumscribed funds to the establishment of Lancas- 
terian schools, while the enemy was still so near, and the means of 
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subsistence often wanted for the troops. The interest attached to 
this important subject by your Committee will not be a little 
heightened, when informed that the seat of government had not 
been established at Tripolizza more than three weeks, when I had 
the satisfaction of witnessing one of the largest mosques in the 
city converted into a school on Lancaster's principle, at which 
above seventy children of both sexes under the age of ten years 
were receiving instruction when I quitted the Morea. Prince 
Mavrocordato had already established two, almost in sight of the 
Infidel forces, at Missolonghi and Gastouni, previously to his 
attending the deliberations at Astros.’ 

Mr. B. then strongly urges the necessity of reiterating the 
warmest appeals to all classes of Britons to give support to this 
heroic but suffering people, and proceeds to give some farther 
particulars of their present situation; with intimations of those 
articles of the first necessity in warfare with which it would be 
most important to supply them. 

‘It becomes my duty to apprize your Committee, that althorgh 
the successes which are announced almost daily, prove that the 
courage and resolution of the Hellenists remain undiminished, and 
that the neglect and indifference of their Christian brethren would 
seem only to stimulate them to still greater efforts; yet are they 
conducting the war under the greatest disadvantages; so much, 
indeed, that I can safely assure your Committee there are, while I 
write, thousands of those driven from their homes, and whose 
wives and children were carried into slavery, either seeking a 
refuge from the knife of the Infidel among the crags of Olympus, 
Macrinoro, and Volos ; or, if armed, bravely opposing the enemy 
in the passes of Thermopyle and Corinth, without bread to eat or 
raiment to cover them! Need J say more to rouse the slumbering 
spirit of benevolence and Christian charity ? I will only add, that 
a comparatively small portion of the funds which have been sub- 
scribed in this philanthropic country, to disseminate the blessings 
of Christianity beyond the seas, would, if promptly applied to the 
wants of the struggling Greeks, perhaps save a whole nation of 
Christians from perishing ! 

Great as have been the successes of these Christian warriors 
against the barbarian Infidels, it is surprizing to learn the difficul- 
ties under which any warlike operations have been and still are 
carried on. Mr. Blaquiere informs the Committee that 

‘ The wants and privations of the Greek army are of a nature 
the most discouraging. When I state that there is not more than 
a third of the number, thus employed in saving a whole people 
from extirmination, supplied with sufficient clothing to shelter 
them from the inclemencies of a mountain-warfare; that they 
often march forty miles a day, almost invariably sleep in the open 
air, and frequently pass two or three days without any other food 
than the herbs of the field, —the astonishment of the Committee 
at the bravery and perseverance of the Greek soldiery will not, I 
am sure, be diminished. 

* Though the number of horses taken from the Turks, and now 
in the Morea, is sufficient to mount from five to eight thousand 
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cavalry, it will be impossible for the government to avail itself of 
this species of force until provided with funds. 

z a. the above facts, I need hardly add, that the Greek army 
receives no pay whatever. ‘The general mode adopted by the 
chiefs is to advance a small sum to each soldier previous to enter- 
ing the field; with this he provides himself with bread, tobacco, 
and whatever other necessaries he may require, as far as the sup- 
ply will go; for it very seldom pethsins two Spanish dollars.’ 

The case is the same with the navy, which has borne so brilliant 
@ part in the contest ; and it is astonishing to be told that ‘ there 
have not been less than a hundred ships and vessels of various sizes 
employed at the expence of about ener ship-owners, ever since the 
commencement of the struggle; and the number has on more 
than one occasion extended to one hundred and eighty. — 

‘ The Greek seamen, who amount to about 20,000 of the most 
expert in Europe, receive no regular pay; all they require for 
their services is the means of subsistence for their families.’ 

We urgently recommend this pamphlet to public attention, and 
await with anxiety Mr. B.’s announced work on the Greek Revo- 
lution, founded on information obtained by him during his late 
visit to the scenes of its events, 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


A letter has reached us from Mr. Barker, respecting our account 
of his pamphlet addressed to Mr. Hughes on the present struggle 
of the Greeks, in our last Number. — We have not an immediate 
opportunity of communicating with the writer of that article: 
but it may suffice to state, that Mr. Barker wishes our represent- 
ation of that pamphlet being a mere compilement to be somewhat 
modified ; for, he says, ‘ if all the quotations were removed, the 
quantity of original matter would not be very inconsiderable.’ In 
that closely printed and extensive tract, it is not very easy for us 
to calculate the precise amount of Mr. B.’s own contributions: 
but, as his knowlege of it must be the most intimate, we are will- 
ing to admit his present statement: more especially as he observes, 
and we are truly glad to learn, that his ‘ book has been found very 
serviceable to the Greek cause,’ — Mr. B. has favored us with the 
copy of a letter to him from ‘ an enlightened and liberal Ameri- 
can,’ commending his publication, and sharing his laudable senti- 
ments on the subject of the Greeks: but we have not room, nor 
would it be a part of our duty, to print it, as he seems to desire. 














Philo is informed that we gave an account of Marina’s “* Theory 
of the Cortes” in our last Appendix, published with the Number 
for September. He will find, from that article, that the work has 
all the interest and the merit which he has heard ascribed to it. 








W. A. C. cannot, surely, be serious. If he be, we are serious 
in answering him in the negative. 
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